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THE AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND THE NA- 
TIONAL MEETINGS. 


N connection with the editorial review of the proceed- 
ings of the three national drug organizations at their 
annual conventions, which is given below, it may be per- 
mitted to us in all modesty to call attention to the re- 
source and enterprise displayed by the AMERICAN DruG- 
Gist in furnishing complete and detailed reports of these 
meetings long in advance of any of its contemporaries. 
To the many old subscribers of this journal it may seem 
a work of supererogation to call attention in this way to a 
characteristic of the AMERICAN Druccist which has 
been so obvious for a long period in its history and which 
nas made it so indispensable to progressive and enter- 
prising pharmacists; but with the steady, constant and of 
late rapid growth of our subscription lists by the acces- 
sion of new subscribers in all parts of the United States 
and many foreign countries, it is proper that we should 
point to the success of our efforts to increase the useful- 
ness of the paper to our growing clientele. 
es SF & 

While opinions may vary as to what constituted the 
most important business transacted by the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists at the 
fifth annual convention in Cleve- 
land, September 23-25, 1902, all 
who attended that convention are of one mind regarding 
the position which the association now occupies. With 
an organization of so wide a national purpose and scope 
as this asscciation, it was surely attempting the impossi- 
ble to operate upon a per capita tax of 50 cents per an- 
num. Now that the annual dues have been advanced to 
$2.00 a member, the association will not only be able to 
satisfactorily carry on the effective work prosecuted dur- 
ing the past year, but it will be enabled to broaden its 
lines of operation and make its campaign in behalf of 
honest trade conditions even more far-reaching and ef- 
fective. 

Next in importance after the placing of the associa- 
tion on a sound financial footing was the adoption of the 
modified contract plan proposed by the Ohio Valley 
Druggists’ Association. As originally drafted this plan 
provided for (1) A contract relationship between the 
parties (manufacturer, jobber and retailer) instead of 
the present understanding, this relationship to involve the 
assumption of obligations subject to enforcement both by 
action at law and suit in equity; and (2) the adoption 
of a serial numbering or marking system by means of 
which every package of the manufacturers’ output can be 
traced. As recommended for adoption by the Special 
Committee on Plans the following phraseology was used: 
Your committee respectfully recommend the adoption 


National Association 
of Retail Druggists. 
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by this convention.of the direct contract plan with a 
system of serial numbering, the Executive Committee to 
be empowered to put such a plan into effect as soon as 
possible after the adjournment of this convention. The 
chief advocate of the adoption of the direct contract plan, 
Mr. Freericks, of Cincinnati, followed up his advantage 
by securing the adoption of a resolution providing “ That 
manufacturers operating under the contract and serial 
numbering system be given every possible advantage by 
the National Association of Retail Druggists, and that we 
call upon the retail druggists of this country to give their 
whole support to such manufacturers.” 

As declared in Secretary Wooten’s letter to the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, the Executive 
Committee of the N. A. R. D. are determined to employ 
this plan to the greatest extent possible after the minutiz 
of the plan are properly worked out. It is unlikely that 
any public announcement of adherence to the new plan 
will be made by manufacturers until full explanation has 
been made of what is actually expected of them under 
the plan. 

- The action of the association in placing it upon rec- 
ord as the sense of the body that regularly incorporated 
organizations of retail druggists conducting a legitimate 
wholesale business should be recognized as wholesale 
distributors, has been variously interpreted. Fears were 
expressed by some that the putting into effect of this very 
conservative resolution would lead to the killing of the 
goose of the golden egg through the possible alienation 
of the good will of wholesale druggists who are already 
members of the tripartite agreement. Others regard it 
as a distinct invitation to retailers to combine as buyers’ 
clubs and secure their supplies direct from the manufac- 
turers. If the terms of the resolution are scanned care- 
fully it will be seen that none of these views is likely to 
be correct. Ardent a champion as William C. Anderson 
is of the interests of retail druggists, this ardor is kept 
within reasonable bounds, and it is evident that his chief 
purpose in pressing his resolution to a vote was to se- 
cure for the association the good will of certain old es- 
tablished retailers’ buying clubs, whose unfriendliness to 
the cause of the N. A. R. D. has been a hindrance to it in 
the past. The text of the resolution follows: 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this body that all 
regularly incorporated organizations of retail druggists 
which are conducting a legitimate wholesale business 
shall be recognized as wholesale distributors, and the 
Executive Committee are instructed to use their best ef- 
forts to this end.”’ 

On the whole, the drug trade of the country, both 
‘wholesale and retail, have every reason to be well satisfied 
with the results of the Cleveland meeting. 


FF 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, which met at the 
Hotel Del Monte, Monterey, Cal., 
during the second week in Octo- 
ber, while a pronounced success 
from a social point of view, has no special claims for dis- 


National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. 
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tinction so far as the official transactions of the associa- 
tion are concerned. The routine business of the organi- 
zation was dispatched in the effective and business-like 
manner characteristic of the transactions of this body and 
the general lines of policy laid out at previous meetings 
were reaffirmed, but no new lines were laid out nor any 
important developments reported. 

The appearance before the association of three retail- 
ers of San Francisco with a plea for aid in fighting the 
cutting evil sounded to experienced ears like an echo 
from a decade ago before the retailers of the East had 
come to the conclusion that self-help is the best help. In 
significant contrast with this necessarily fruitless appeal 
was the communication from the secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists informing the N. 
W. D. A. that during the past year ten jobbers had been 
“ disciplined ” by the N. A. R. D. with salutary effect. At 
the meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion held last year one of the leading members of the or- 
ganization said “certainly the retailer can discipline the 
jobber. The retailers have the club, and they have had it 
all the time, and it gives me a great deal of satisfaction to 
know that they now propose to use it.” Another equally 
prominent member expressed similar views in the follow- 
ing language: “ We depend upon them absolutely. They 
know it. They have the power to punish us if they de- 
sire, and I believe we ought to meet them with the expec- 
tation that we will be punished if we do not co-operate 
heartily and honestly with them at every stage.” The 
Executive Committee of the N. A. R. D. have taken the 
hint conveyed in the utterances of these leading spirits 
of the N. W. D. A., and have exercised that power to dis- 
cipline the jobber, which lies in the hands of the retail 
trade where that branch of trade is effectively organized. 

An interesting phase of the meeting was the marked 
interest displayed in that portion of the report of the 
Committee on Credits and Collections which referred to 
the advantages accruing from a consolidation of the job- 
bing houses. While this subject was not treated exhaust- 
ively in the report it was made the subject of comment 
by several members on the floor who displayed a keen 
interest in it, and we venture the suggestion that the field 
is now open for an energetic but still conservative pro- 
moter to bring about consolidation in various sections 
such as that which has resulted in the formation of the 
Eastern Drug Company in Boston. It will be remem- 
bered that a project was on foot some years ago to or- 
ganize practically the entire jobbing drug trade of the 
United States, a project which though it attracted some 
attention at the time never gave great promise of success. 
The diversity of interests and conditions is so great in 
different sections as to render such a general project im- 
practicable. It does seem probable, however, that con- 
solidation could be effected in the various jobbing cen- 
ters with advantage not only to those participating ia the 
consolidation but to the drug trade at large. 

The excellent work done by the Proprietary Com- 
mittee during the year in adjusting the serious differ- 
ences between the jobbers of New Orleans, which had 
brought an almost chaotic condition in that city, received 
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as it deserved the highest commendation. The tact, the 
energy and the force which accomplished such excellent 
results in that city will surely prove sufficient not only to 
keep in line those jobbers who now abide by the rebate 
plan, but will eventually bring into line those who still 
decline to observe the spirit of the rebate plan, though at 
least ostensibly observing its letter. That there is still 
room for missionary work in this direction was shown 
by the remarks of one of the members from the Central 
States who urged upon the jobber the necessity of first 
removing the beam from his own eye before attempting 
to take out the mote from the eye of the proprietor. 


es FF 


The jubilee meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, which was held at Philadelphia during the 
second week of September, was 
so fully covered in our issue of 
September 15 that but little is 
left to be said concerning it. Never before has so large 
and so representative a gathering of leaders in pharmacy 
taken place. Never within the life time of any one now 
active in pharmacy may we expect to see such another 
gathering of the veterans of pharmacy. While the pa- 
pers presented were well up to the average in value and 
far more numerous than usual, while the discussions were 
interesting and edifying, while the entertainments were 
numerous, well planned and admirably executed it was 
not to these that the special interest and value of the 
meeting was due, but rather to the inspiration to be 
drawn from the presence of those men who have for half 
a century striven mightily for the uplifting of their 
chosen cailing. The point of keenest interest and deep- 
est feeling was reached when the eighteen former presi- 
dents passed in line slowly before the eyes of the audi- 
ence gathered for the special jubilee session. As they 
filed slowly past memory recalled those co-workers of 
theirs who have gone on a little while before, Proctor and 
Maisch, Squibb and Rice, Parrish and Bedford, Alex- 
ander and Thompson, and a host of others less famous 
but not less worthy than these, each of whom in his day 
and according to his ability toiled unselfishly to upbuild 
American pharmacy. To see this and to feel this was 
well worth the effort and the time involved in attend- 
ance on the jubilee meeting and to those who grasped the 
spirit of the occasion its memory will ever be a lesson 
and an inspiration. 
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The American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 








T the Del Monte meeting of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association the report of the Committee 

on Adulterations touched but lightly upon the question 
of adulteration of medicinal chemicals, taking the ground 
that in this line at least there was little fault to find. In 
fact, the report explicitly stated that in the matter of 
chemicals there was no difficulty in obtaining a pure ar- 
ticle. In startling contrast to this attitude on the part of 
the wholesale trade are the statements made by Prof. 
Virgil Coblentz in his address as chairman of the New 
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York section of the Society of Chemical Industry. Pro- 
fessor Coblentz finds not only that many of the chemicals 
on the market are impure, but that in several important 
medicinal chemicals a quite appreciable quantity of me- 
tallic poisonous contamination is found. This is a most 
serious charge to make, but it is one which is based upon 
an unusually wide observation, and the position held 
by Professor Coblentz, as the chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on Chemicals of the Committee of Revision of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia, gives added authority to 
his utterances. 

In view of the very moderate stand taken by Pro- 
fessor Coblentz, his strong statement concerning the con- 
tamination of several important chemicals with weighable 
quantities of poisonous substances is all the more worthy 
of careful consideration, and we commend to the manu- 
facturing and wholesale trade a careful study of the 
points made by him. While it is impracticable for us to 
present here the tables of examination upon which his 
paper is based, our readers may rest assured that the 
tables in question represent a vast amount of careful re- 
search, and it is reasonable to suppose that this address 
summarizes the results collected by the Sub-committee 
on Chemicals of the Committee of Revision during the 
past three years, and it therefore is to be looked upon as 
being in some sort an authoritative utterance on behalf 
of the committee itself: A full report of the address ap- 
pears on page 265. 





WINDOW DISPLAYS, 





iw topic chosen for discussion in our Seventh Series 
‘of Discussions relates to the subject of window dis- 
plays, and is stated in the following question: 


WHEN AND HOW SHOULD WINDOW DIS- 
PLAYS BE MADE SO AS TO ATTRACT 
TRADE? 


The chief points for consideration in framing replies 
to this question were touched upon editorially in our issue 
of October 13th. The proposed discussion will center 
round the question of good methods of window display 
for retail drug stores, essays in competition for the prize 
of $10.00 touching upon such topics as the following: 
Common Mistakes in Arranging Windows; Whether 
Few or Many Kinds of Goods Should Be Shown To- 
gether; Suggestions in Regard to Seasonable Displays ; 
The Kind of Goods Which Yields Best Returns; Exam- 
ples of Good Arrangement ; The Frequency With Which 
Changes Should Be Made; Photographic Window Illus- 
trations (photographs need not be artistic or elaborate, 
so long as they properly indicate the arrangement or 
display ), etc., etc. 

It is desired particularly to impress upon intending 
contestants the fact that mere literary style will not be 
considered in the awarding of the prize, and papers sub- 
mitted in competition will rather be judged according to 
their practical value with regard to the ideas or sugges- 
tions contained in them. 

As it is designed in these discussions to enrich the 
general fund of information regarding approved methods 
of building up trade and other knowledge of i practical 
character having a bearing on pharmacy and pharma- 
ceutical processes, a participation is earnestly urged upon 
the part of all subscribers and their clerks. 
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OUR SUBSCRIBERS’ DISCUSSIONS. 





Competitions on Practical Questions. 





Te time allowed for manuscripts sent in answer to 
the sixth question, 

WHAT.MEANS SHOULD BE TAKEN TO BUILD 
UP A PRESCRIPTION TRADE AND IN- 
CREASE PROFTS? 
expired on September 30th. The prize of $10.00 for the 
best essay submitted in the Discussion has been awarded 
to Myron Puff, Brooklyn, N. Y., whose paper is printed 
below; and special prizes have beenawarded to thewriters 
of the meritorious papers, which are printed with the 
prize paper, in accordance with the terms of our prelimi- 
nary announcement of the Discussion. Several papers 

are omitted from lack of space. 





PRIZE QUESTION NO. 6. 


The Prescription Department the Head and Front of 
Pharmacy. 
By Myron Purr, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HE prescription department being when properly 
managed not only the best paying part of a phar- 
macy but the most important as well in relation to the 
public should receive the careful, personal attention of 
the proprietor or manager. In fact, it should be his 
hobby. His private desk should be so placed that he may 
know what is taking place at the prescription counter and 
that he may be quickly and easily consulted by the em- 
ployees when necessary. The prescription counter in 
the average store should be at least ten feet long, with a 
desk at one end large enough to accommodate at least 
two persons at one time when writing labels. The count- 
er should be so placed that the greatest quiet may be had. 
I am in favor of as complete a seclusion for prescription 
work as can be had. The pharmacist, like the lawyer, 
physician and other professional people, frequently finds 
it necessary to refer to book authority, or to confer with 
others, and should have facilities for so doing without be- 

ing observed by the customer. 


EQUIPMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The prescription department should be provided with 
every utensil that will help to produce the greatest accu- 
racy, elegance of appearance and shorten the time of 
preparation. The water supply and sink should be placed 
behind the prescription counter, as near as possible. The 
sink should be of the very deep pattern to avoid splash- 
ing. It shovld not be placed against a wall but in the 
open so that it may be used from two sides at one time. 
Above it is a good place to arrange graduate racks so 
inade that the graduates hang top down. The utensils 


necessary for completeness are as follows: A balance of 
the most sensitive and highest grade for small quantities ; 
another, heavier, built for quantities as large as eight 
ounces, both provided with weights of the English and 
metric systems; two pill molds; a powder folder; oint- 
ment slabs; plenty of spatulas, both steel and rubber; a 
complete assortment of mortars, both wedgewood and 
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glass; plenty of graduates, both English and metric; a 
tablet triturate mold; a hand tablet machine; a covered 
prescription sieve for small amounts of powder; a set of 
cut forms for blisters; a set of small funnels for small 
neck bottles; also hard rubber straining funnels; an in- 
fusion jar; a specific gravity bottle; an improved sup- 
pository machine; a small gas stove or retort stand and 
spirit lamp; a set of small evaporating dishes and a set of 
test tubes in rack. 


CARE OF PRESCRIPTIONS, BOOKS, ETC. 


The prescriptions should be removed from the file 
daily and pasted in the large size prescription books. 
Provision should be made for having at least the two lat- 
est ones convenient. This can be accomplished by pro- 
viding a revolving cabinet made for the purpose, the 
drawers of which are used for small packages of chem- 
icals, etc., while the prescription books are laid on the 
top. Last, but not least, there should be a pharmaceu- 
tical library containing the latest United States Pharma- 
copeeia, Dispensatory, Homceopathic Pharmacopceia, 
German Pharmacopeeia, the best works on pharmacy and 
chemistry, dictionaries, copies of the latest pharmaceu- 
tical papers and trade lists. 


CHECKING PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Every system should be employed that will tend to- 
ward preventing mistakes. There have been various 
checking methods originated, many of which are not 
practical for a busy store. The sure, business-like and 
rational method is as follows: 

The dispenser after finishing the prescription, and 
previous to wrapping it, calls “ Check!” A second per- 
son steps to the prescription file and the dispenser reads 
from the label the number, date, directions and doctor’s 
name. He then calls from memory the ingredients and 
their amounts which he has used in preparing the pre- 
scription; the second person at the same time carefully 
reading the prescription and calling the dispenser’s atten- 
tion to errors, if any. In connection with this let me say 
that it is a good idea to write on each prescription the pa- 
tient’s name, as it makes it easier to find it at future times 
if necessary. It makes it impossible for the customer to 
get the wrong prescription. It also familiarizes em- 
ployees with the customer’s name. 


STOCK SOLUTIONS. 


For convenience and economy of time in dispensing 
stock solutions of such articles as potassium chlorate, 
magnesium sulphate, potassium iodide, cocaine hydro- 
chloride, strychnine sulphate, mercury bichloride and 
heroin hydrochloride should be made, also triturations of 
the articles prescribed in fractions of a grain, as arse- 
nious acid, strychnine sulphate, mercury bichloride, digi- 
talin, etc., for powders or massing. 


THE FINISHING OF PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Prescriptions should be finished and wrapped attract- 
ively. This applies not merely to the outside appear- 
ance but to the more important consideration, their clean, 
attractive appearance in the sick room. Thus the paper 
capped bottle loses its decoration when first used, while 
the cork with a neatly placed seal of black wax on the top 
will look well for a long time. Powders should be put 
up in plain white papers or wax paper covered with one 
of white paper according to the character of the ingred- 
ients. The idea of covering the wax paper with one of 
white is to produce a neater appearance. A lot of pow- 
ders should always be folded the same width and packed 
in the box with the edge of the fold down, the idea being 
that when so packed one or more may be removed in the 
sick room without pulling out others, as would occur 
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were they packed in‘without order. Capsules are better 
for the patient when filled dry. It requires in some cases 
more time than by massing, but the extra labor is appre- 
ciated and remembered by the physician in charge. Aft- 
er the capsules are filled it is well to rub a few drops of 
oil of orange on the hands, then rub the capsules between 
the hands, thus imparting a delicate and pleasing odor 
and removing from the outside any taste of the contents 
gotten on in filling them. Bottles for liquids should be 
ot the best flint glass, the tall French squares being the 
best shape. The public appreciate it if liquids used by 
drops are dispensed in regular dropping bottles. The 
best grade of corks is hardly good enough for prescrip- 
tions. The top of every cork should receive a dressing 
of black sealing wax with the firm’s initials impressed in 
it. Labels for prescriptions should be of a better grade 
of paper than is used for other labels. The model style is 
round corners, no lines and without border, the firm name 
engraved. 
TYPEWRITTEN LABELS, 


1 believe the next point is of great importance to all 
concerned in the making or taking of a prescription. The 
prescription label shouid be typewritten, in no case is pen 
writing as neat and business like in appearance or so 
easily and accurately read as is that of the typewriter. 
The prescription label when typewritten is perfection. 
There is now on the market a typewriter which sells at 
$10.00, fitted with an attachment expressly for label writ- 
ing. It is easily operated and carries small type for small 
labels. It is so constructed that the reading matter is in 
plain sight while writing it. It can also be used for writ- 
ing other labels of which enough are not required to have 
them printed. By removing label attachment the same 
machine can be used for correspondence and circular let- 
ters to physicians and others. 


THE OUTSIDE WRAPPER. 


Every powder, pill or other box or bottle sent from the 
prescription department should have an outside wrapper 
as neat as is possible to produce. The following is recom- 
mended: Use the best grade of white book paper, cut in 
every case to fit the package, since you cannot have a 
surpius of paper without destroying the neatness of the 
finished package. Banish cord from this department and 
use instead.either black or white sealing wax. Drop a 
bit of it under two or three folds of the paper, press them 
down with the finger or seal, and you have a neat white 
package with no cord or wax visible to destroy its neat- 
ness. It is best in every case that the prescription be 
completely wrapped before it is taken from the prescrip- 
tion department, not taken out to the sales counter and 
there wrapped as is done in many stores. 


RELATIONS WITH PHYSICIANS. 


The prescription business can be brought near or to 
perfection by establishing proper relations between pro- 
prietor and employees and the physicians with whom they 
come in contact. The pharmacist should maintain the 
most friendly relations with the physician. I do not 
mean that he should refuse to accept money from him for 
his goods, or that he should kneel reverently before him; 
but I do mean that the pharmacist should conduct him- 
self and his business in such a conscientious, upright and 
up to date manner that the physician will recognize his 
worth to him and his patients. Physicians like to fee! 
that their orders are filled by competent people. It is well 
that employees trusted to do the compounding of pre- 
scriptions should be temperate, intelligent, well informed 
and with always a thought of the great responsibility 
they bear toward their fellow men, for on the pharmacist 
depends the health and life of those whom he serves. 
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SELLING SUPPLIES TO PHYSICIANS. 


The most satisfactory policy in furnishing goods to 
physicians is to sell them at ten per cent. advance rather 
than at cost, or to make smaller men of them by refusing 
any remuneration. A good way of getting business is 
to deserve it. Use the very best chemicals, fluid extracts, 
ete., that can be had. The increased cost in each prescrip- 
tion is little, but the difference in quality is great. Make 
a specialty of stocking the new remedies as they appear, 
even if you buy small. Send to every physician on your 
mailing list a card reading as follows: 

WOR TINS 6.55 hansen in stock and are prepared to 

hll your prescriptions for same. 


ADVERTISING TO PHYSICIANS. 


The mailing list is a strong card if properly used. It 
is well to send at regular intervals, say monthly, a short, 
to the point, easily read note, the contents of which should 
interest the physician in you and your store. One might 
treat of some fine line of chemicals you use; another of 
the fact that you make a practice of testing the goods that 
you buy; another that you have just received the latest 
Dispensatory, and that it is at his disposal at any time; 
another that you test urine, and that you are in readiness 
to do it for him in case he should be too busy to do it. It 
produces business to have an employee to detail work 
among physicians, presenting them from time with sam- 
ples of N. F., U. S. P., or special preparations that you 
may wish to bring to their attention, and informing them 
of such business-bringing facts as that you are buying 
some particular line of goods direct from the manufac- 
turer, thus being able to supply their patients at the low- 
est prices. 

TRADE PRODUCERS. 


The best form of gift advertising to the physician is 
to procure and send to each office some article which will 
be useful enough to make it the means of keeping the 
pharmacist’s name before him. For instance, an alumi- 
num check puncher for the desk, with the pharmacist’s 
name on it. They can be purchased at a cost of 25 cents 
each. Copies of the National Formulary with the phar- 
macist’s name on the cover are excellent trade producers 
when presented to the physician. 

Prescriptions blanks should be sent out at regular in- 
tervals to each physician whose prescriptions it is possi- 
ble you may get. The majority of physicians like printed 
matter arranged in good taste, and it is advisable to put 
out the best that can be afforded. Badly printed, soft pa- 
per blanks more frequently find their way to the waste 
basket rather than to the hands of a patient. 

It pavs to stock a line of homeeopathic tinctures and 
triturates, and catch what is to be had in that line by mail- 
ing a note occasionallv to the practitioners of that school. 
it is well to have a Homeeopathic Pharmacopeeia. 


GETTING THE PUBLIC INTERESTED. 


The first and most necessary factor in successful deal- 
ing with the prescription using public is that the pharma- 
cist should have their confidence. This can be gained 
only by careful attention to the smallest details of every 
transaction: by keeping in the background as much as 
possible the money-making idea, and in the foreground a 
desire to give them the very best productions and serv- 
ices that is in your power. It is important that not the 
Jeast error should occur, as the fact of an error even in 
date, directions or physician’s name may be the cause of 
a lack of confidence in the dispenser which may lose him 
customers and dollars. 
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PARADOXICAL BUT TRUE. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the best way to build up 
this line of business and increase the profits therefrom is 
in many cases to banish the thought of profit (except at 
the proper time to make the prices). The pharmacist 
who has only one idea, and that to get as much as possible 
from each person with whom he deals, is the man who 
frequently overreaches himself and ends in failure. It is 
very necessary to always keep the sick room in mind and 
not sacrifice quality for a few cents or the lack of proper 
care. 

PRICING A DELICATE MATTER. 


A delicate matter is the handling of prescriptions 
calling for proprietary articles when it is possible that the 
customer knows or may come to know the name and sell- 
ing price of it when sold without a prescription. This re- 
fers particularly to proprietary goods marked near the 
cost price. If the prescription price is made much great- 
er than the price when not prescribed, a very bad im- 
pression is made. It is best, no matter how low the sell- 
ing price may be, to advance it when prescribed not more 
than ten cents on an article. If fault is found with this 
slight advance a reasonable explanation can be made on 
account of removal of label, numbering prescription and 
writing the physician’s directions. In the case of an 
emulsion of codliver oil, which sells at 70 cents in some 
localities, if the dispenser makes a charge of $1.00 for it 
when prescribed he lays himself open to harsh criticism 
and to the loss of customers. 

We all know about the mechanic who rendered a bill 
as follows: 





oe Pe re eS $0.25 
RI OW 6c ss abou xh sess b acne se cnnusee 24.75 
PE ch Gi os wane bonick Gabken Se kawe Gal eenencen $25.00 
This is the pharmacist’s case many times. It is not 


always policy to make prices too low. It is good policy, 
however, to make them as reasonable as possible and at 
the same time return a proper profit. 


THE USE OF A MAILING LIST. 


The mailing list is a splendid paying way of reaching 
the public. It should be composed of names of custom- 
ers and‘those whom you would have become customers. 
Neatly gotten up circulars, booklets or cards should be 
mailed with regularity. For increasing the prescription 
business typewritten circulars are the best. 

A graduated medicine glass with the pharmacist’s 
name blown in is one of the best advertising mediums. 
They cost little, and should be sent to every address on 
your list. They are always used in the sick room, and 
are a constant reminder of the pharmacist at a time when 
medicines are being used. 


OBJECT LESSONS FOR THE PUBLIC. 


It is not good advertising that aims to cover many 
subjects at one time. The following proves interesting 
and gives the public some idea of the falsity of the gen- 
eral opinion that the ingredients of most prescriptions 
cost little or nothing. Fill the window with chemicals 
in glass containers, making the higher priced ones most 
prominent. Attach a card to each lot bearing the correct 
scientific name, common name and chemical formula, the 
higher priced ones with the value per pound. 

The above suggestions, if adopted, should be the 
means of making the prescription department of any 
pharmacy what it should be, the head and front of the 
business and the means of making the pharmacist a re- 
spected member of the community in which he does busi- 


ness. 
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Interest Physicians. 
By Bert D. TOLson, 
Havre de Grace, Md. 


GOOD way to increase the prescription trade of a 
A pharmacy is to increase the physicians’ respect for 
the one in charge. The proper way to do this is to keep 
samples of the productions of the pharmacy constantly 
before him. At intervals take two-ounce samples of 
tinctures, fluid extracts, elixirs, syrups, etc., to his office 
in person, explain how you make them, and remark inci- 
dentally in what combination you have seen them pre- 
scribed in such and such a city. Have a neatly printed 
label giving properties and uses. Of course, seasonable 
preparations only must be exhibited in this way. In the 
summer time take such preparations as elixir of pepsin, 
bismuth and strychnine, compound tincture of cinchona, 
compound tincture of gentian, compound elixir of iron, 
quinine and strychnine. In winter syrup of white pine 
compound, elixir of heroin and terpin hydrate, emulsion 
of codliver oil, wine of tasteless codliver oil, etc. Do the 
same in the spring and fall, showing seasonable prepara- 
tions. 

Detail men from manufacturing houses, sow the seed 
by leaving samples and reap the harvest by having them 
prescribed. By doing the same you will keep the doctors 
from falling into the writing of stereotyped prescrip- 
tions. If the doctor prescribes fluid extract of liquorice 
with his quinine mixtures suggest syrup cascara sagrada 
aromatic, or a mixture of the two. This can be done by 
describing the uses of the syrup on the label. Cater to 
the physician’s friendship. Sell him medicines at cost, 
provided they are for his own use. If he dispenses his 
own remedies make an effort to sell him tinctures, fluid 
extracts and the simpler galenicals. 

As a final word I would say, Don’t stand in awe of the 
doctor. Keep yourself well informed on the progress 
of pharmacy. Be careful to refrain from speaking dis- 
paragingly of physicians in any way at any time. Re- 
ceive and dismiss each customer with a smile and you will 
get at least a fair share of all the prescription business 
that is going. 





The Elements of a Successful Prescription Business. 
By WM. MITTELBACH, 


Boomville, Mo. 


N these days of antiseptics in the use of medicines and 
the practice of surgery a good advertisement for the 
pharmacist is to always keep in view neatness and perfect 
cleanliness in compounding and dispensing medicines. 
Have the laboratory and prescription department always 
in order and shining like a new silver dollar. When 
physician friends visit the store take them behind the pre- 
scription counter and into the laboratory and show them 
how neat and clean everything is kept, impressing upon 
them the fact that you take pride in keeping these de- 
partments in proper order; that you consider this part of 
your store your parlor. Show them the chemicals and 
galenicals you dispense, and inform them that your aim 
is to handle only the best. Ascertain any particular 
brands of chemicals and drugs they may prefer in pre- 
scriptions and put them in stock. You and the physician 
may differ in opinion as to the quality of certain brands, 
and you may be perfectly sure that you are right, but it 1s 
poor policy to enter too far into an argument to convert 
him to your opinion. 


IMPRESS THE PHYSICIAN WITH YOUR SKILL. 


The average physician has a poor opinion of the aver- 
age pharmacist’s knowledge, and will not take advice 
from him very gracefully. It is best to let the physician 
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be the judge as to what he ought to use. While it is 
proper to give your reasons why you differ from him, and 
why you believe certain brands are to be preferred, in the 
end let him decide the point at issue; let him quietly di- 
gest your argument, and often you can bring him around 
to your side without having used any persuasive methods. 
Show him that you practice the utmost care in purchas- 
ing drugs and in handling powerful and potent medicines. 
Show him how careful you are in always having accurate 
scales. Sample him with pleasant vehicles manufactured 
by you and get him to use them. It will be much easier 
to get him to try a vehicle to cover acid or nauseous med- 
icines than to have him prescribe a fully prepared com- 
pound. It is a mistake for the pharmacist to make a com- 
plete prescription and then believe that the physician will 
take kindly to it. In doing this you are intrenching upon 
his field of work. It is his business to make the pre- 
scription. . Many a physician would gladly write his pre- 
scriptions in detail, if he was sure that the same would be 
properly compounded. He has so often encountered in- 
competent pharmacists that in self defense he has grad- 
ually fallen into the habit of prescribing proprietaries. 
THE CAUSE OF THE DECREASE IN PRESCRIPTION WORK. 


The pharmacist himself is the cause of the large de- 
crease in prescription work, and it will continue to decline 
until all is gone unless we mend our ways and brush upa 
little. There is no doubt in my mind but that the pre- 
scription business can still be made remunerative, and an 
increase of profits result, if we will only follow the course 
indicated, showing ourselves not only professional in the- 
ory, but in practice also. Rather lose every other pre- 
scription than think of deviating one iota from the exact 
medicines called for by the physician. Honesty, accu- 
racy, neatness and promptness practiced by the pharma- 
cist will not only hold prescription business, but will sure- 
ly increase it also. 


ABSTRACTS OF A. PH. A. PAPERS. 





Prehistoric Pharmacy in America. 
By JoHN URI LLoyp. 


The author exhibited prehistoric mortars and pestles taken 
from the cliff dwellings, and ditected attention to the varia- 
tions in the shape of the pestles as probably indicating that 
each was designed for some special use. He deprecated the 
constant iteration of the cry that America has no ruins, no 
antiquities. There are ruins of the most remote antiquity 
spread out over the whole of the United States, from the mys- 
terious raised mounds of the Hast to the stone houses still 
partially standing, five stories high and with over two hun- 
dred rooms on the first floor. While the larger of the mor- 
tars still left in the abodes of the cliff dwellers were undoubt- 
edly used for the preparation of food, there is no question but 
that the compounding of drugs and simples of arrow poisons, 
etc., must have been the use to which the smaller mortars 
were put, and these relics might with justice be looked upon 
as relics of prehistoric pharmacy. 


The Use and Abuse of Proprietary Medicines. 
By M. I. WILBERT. 


The author defined proprietary medicines as drugs or prepa- 
rations to which any one individual or firm have, or claim 
to have, proprietary right or absolute ownership. This defini- 
tion is a very broad one and covers most all classes of non- 
official medicinal preparations that are usually advertised in 
medical or pharmaceutical journals. It was stated that by a 
conservative estimate 25 per cent. of all prescriptions written 
by American physicians are for or include articles of this 
character. The methods of the proprietors which are em- 
ployed to entrap the physician and the reasons for the use of 
such ‘preparations by physicians were entertainingly and logic- 
ally set forth. A classification of proprietary preparations into 
an arbitrary system of classes enabled the author to point out 
the more objectionable kinds of patents. The paper closed 
by recommending that the subject be given more attention 
in the deliberations of the medical societies with a view of 
enforcing codes of ethics. 
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THE THEORY OF ELECTROLYTIC DISSOCIA- 
TION. 





The Electrolytic Dissociation of Solutions and the 
Phenomena of Ionization—Continuation of the 
Series of Lectures on Physical Chemistry Before 
the Brooklyn Institute. 


The second lecture in the series on physical chemistry by 
Prof. Harry C. Jones, of Johns Hopkins University, delivered 
before the Brooklyn Institute at the Art Gallery on Monday 
evening, October 13, was on The Theory of Hlectrolytic Disso- 
ciation. Professor Jones prefaced his remarks with a review 
of the subject of his initial lecture, an account of which was 
printed in the AMERICAN .DruaaisT for October 13, page 246. 


BEHAVIOR OF ELECTROLYTES AND NON-ELECTROLYTES. 


In approaching the topic of the evening’s lecture Professor 
Jones said that the generalization connecting gas-pressure 
with the osmotic pressure of solutions, which was estab- 
lished by Van’t Hoff and fully described in the preceding 
lecture, held only for one class of compounds; a still larger 
class gave an osmotic pressure which was always too great. 
Eventually it was seen that the theory that the laws of Boyle 
and Gay-Lussac possessed the same value for solutions as for 
gases, applied only to solutions of non-electrolytes. All solu- 
tions of acids, salts and bases (electrolytes) gave an osmotic 
pressure greater than that calculated from the pressure of 
gases, and Van’t Hoff discovered that in order to apply the 
laws of Boyle and Gay-Lussac to these solutions a coefficient 
must be introduced, which for these substances is always 
greater than unity. 


THE DISSOCIATION OF SALTS IN SOLUTION. 


Avogadro’s law that “in equal volumes of all gases, at the 
same temperature and pressure, there is an equal number of 
ultimate parts or molecules ” was thought not to hold good for 
the vapor of ammonium chloride, for example, and the only ex- 
planation of the deviation that could be offered was that there 
was a breaking down of the molecules into hydrochloric acid 
and ammonia. It was conjectured that a similar decomposition 
took place with solutions of salts, and it was the development 
of this theory, said the lecturer, which furnished the connect- 
ing link between Van’t Hoff’s original generalization and the 
discovery of the theory of electrolytic dissociation. The latter 
discovery was made by the Swedish physicist Arrhenius. 


ARRHENIUS ENTERS THE FIELD. 


The entry of Arrhenius into the discussion of the problem 
was interestingly described by Professor Jones. During his 
wanderjahre an exceedingly brilliant young Swedish student 
walked into the laboratory of Van’t Hoff in Amsterdam. 
This, the lecturer said, was Arrhenius. He was not a chem- 
ist and therefore he could do with chemistry what a chemist 
would not dare to do. He knew simply the physical side of 
the problem. Proceeding on the theory that osmotic pressure 
was a property of numbers and not of the nature of the sub- 
stance itself, the fact that a solution exerted an abnormally 
greater osmotic pressure than its concentration would indi- 
cate, made it evident to Arrhenius’ mind that there were more 
parts present in the solution than were supposed, a greater 
number of parts than the simple molecules of the dissolved 
substance. Acids, bases and salts, were the substances which 
showed this abnormal pressure, and the problem to be worked 
out was how these could break down into a larger number of 
parts than corresponded to their molecules. 


EARLIER WORK ON THE THEORY OF SOLUTION, 


Arrhenius went to the literature of the subject and en- 
deavored to acquaint himself with what previous investigators 
had determined about the theory of solution. He found that 
Grotthuss in 1805 had proposed the theory that when water ‘!s 
decomposed by the passage of a current of electricity, at the 
moment when the hydrogen and oxygen separate from each 
other the one element becomes charged with positive and the 
other with negative electricity. The hydrogen being charged 
positively is attracted to the negative pole and repelled from 
the positive pole, while the negatively charged oxygen is at- 
tracted to the positive pole, each being set free at the re- 
spctive poles. This theory of the electrolysis of water held 
for a long time, but its insufficiency at last became evident. 


THE THEORY OF CLAUSIUS. 


Lord Kelvin and others made the discovery that even 
a very weak current of electricity had a certain decomposing 
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effeet upon water, which is a very stable compound. Accord- 
ing to the theory of Grotthuss this should not be, since the 
current must be of such a force as to first decompose the mole- 
cules before electrolysis could be effected. The study was 
taken up by Clausius where Grotthuss left off, and he modi- 
field the theory of Grotthuss by assuming the existence of free 
ions of hydrogen and oxygen in the water, and that the action 
of a current of electricity of infinitesimal strength was simply 
to direct the free atoms to their respective poles. 

The lecturer said that the theory of Clausius was abso- 
lutely fundamental. In solutions of water some of the water 
molecules are broken down into part-molecules, and the action 
of the weak current is primarily a directing one, though it 
facilitates a decomposition of the molecules into part-molecules. 


THE NATURE 


The development of the theory of electrolytic dissociation 
was rapid after Clausius had accounted for the action of 
weak currents on solutions. The part-molecules which exist 
under the conditions described are ions, each ion being 
charged with electricity either positively or negatively, and 
an ion may be a charged atom or a charged group of atoms. 
Ions carrying positive charges are called “ cations ” and nega- 
tively charged ions “anions,” from the fact that the first 
named are attracted by the negatively charged pole or 
cathode and the second by the positive or anode. 


OF THE IONS. 


TITEORY RAISED A STORM OF CRITICISM. 


When this theory was first announced in 1887 it brought 
out a perfect storm of criticism, and the lecturer said that 
this criticism was often severe in proportion to the critic’s ig- 
norance of the facts. As to the splitting up of sodium chloride 
by dissociation into ions, the critics asked how it was possible 
for sodium to remain unaltered in contact with water. The 
thing was unthinkable. The answer to this was that a sodium 
ion carrying an electric charge was one thing, and a molecule 
or atom of free sodium another. They had not necessarily the 
least in common except equality of mass. 


MEASURING THE DISSOCIATION. 


The lecturer then touched upon the work of Arrhenius in 
discovering methods of measuring the amount of dissociation 
produced in a given solution. The amount of the dissociation 
could be measured either by the electrical conductivity of the 
solution or by the lowering of the freezing point. 

Whenever anything is dissolved in water the freezing point 
of the solution is lowered and the amount of lowering varies 
with the nature of the substance dissolved. Thus, for non- 
electrolytes, or non-dissociated compounds—e. g.: cane sugar— 
the lowering is always uniform, being 1.86 degrees for a normal 
solution, while with solutions of salts, or dissociated com- 
pounds of equal concentration, the lowering produced is al 
ways greater. From the moment Arrhenius published his re- 
sults the theory of electrolytic dissociation acquired great 
prominence. Assuming it to be true, this theory claims that 
in fairly concentrated solutions of acids, bases, and salts we 
have ions and molecules, and in very dilute solutions ions 
alone. In the case of very dilute solutions all the properties of 
such solutions are the properties of the ions, since no mole- 
cules are present. If we take solutions of a number of salts 
of permanganic acid with colorless cations, such as potassium, 
sodium, ammonium, zine, etc., and study their absorption 
spectra, we find that the solutions of all these substances 
have the same color, which is in accord with the theory. 


OSTWALD AND NERNST’S EXPERIMENT. 

Professor Jones brought forward numerous other proofs, 
among them being the following devised by Ostwald and 
Nernst: A large balloon flask was filled with dilute sul- 
phurie acid, the outer surface of the flask being covered with 
tinfoil and its neck varnished with shellac. The flask was 
insulated by placing it upon a plate of hard rubber and its 
outer coating of tinfoil connected with the positive pole of 
a small machine for generating electricity stationed to the 
right of the flask. In a vessel to the left of the balloon flask 
and connected with the latter by means of a moist cord was 
placed some dilute sulphuric acid. Dipping into this solution 
Was an upright tube, drawn out at one end (the dipping end) 
to a fine capillary and filled with mercury. When the surface 
of the balloon flask was charged with positive electricity by 
setting the electric machine in motion the negatively charged 
ions of sulphuric acid—namely: SO,—were attracted and held 
to the side of the interior of the vessel, while the positive 
or H ions were repelled and passed through the thread into 
the capillary electrode in the vessel on the left, where they 
gave up their charge of electricity and escaped at the point 
as hydrogen gas, the charge of electricity being grounded by 
a platinum wire leading from the mercury to the ground. 
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IONS NECESSARY FOR CHEMICAL ACTIVITY. 


Professur Jones said that there was a quantitative rela- 
tion between the amount of ions in solution and chemical 
activity. The strength of an acid depended upon its ions; 
hydrochloric acid, for example, was a stronger acid than 
acetic acid because the solution contained more hydrogen ions. 
It had even been asserted that ions only can react chemically. 
It is true that ions are almost always present wherever chem- 
ical action takes place. But it is difficult to obtain substances 
which exist entirely in the molecular condition free from ions 
so that it is almost impossible to prove the thesis and say 
whether chemical activity is impossible between molecules 
alone. It has, however, been shown that molecules that react 
when in the presence of water or moisture do not so react 
when free from traces of moisture. Thus, it has been shown 
that perfectly dry sulphuric acid has no action on blue litmus 
and that when dry hydrochloric acid is conducted into a solu- 
tion of silver nitrate in benzene no precipitation takes place. 
Dry metallic sodium, too, can be plunged into pure, perfectly 
dry, sulphuric acid, where it remains quiescent in the liquid. 
In fact, Professor Jones said, metallic sodium could be trans- 
ported from Europe in perfectly dry sulphuric acid, under these 
conditions; the only difficulty connected with the undertaking 
would be the final removal of the sodium from its acid bath. 


A STUDY OF SOLUTIONS. 


The topic of the third lecture of the course on Monday 
evening, October 20, was ‘“ Solutions.” After reviewing the 
subject of the preceding lecture Professor Jones touched upon 
the controversy among chemists regarding the relations be- 
tween ionization and chemical activity. It was shown that 
the properties of solutions are the properties of the ions in the 
solutions, and that when a dissolved substance is broken down 
completely into ions we have chemical activity at its maxi- 
mum. The opponents of the theory of electrolytic dissocia- 
tion of solutions and ionization claim that molecules react 
chemically; that is, that when a solution of sodium or potas- 
sium chloride is mixed with a solution of silver nitrate the 
precipitation that ensues is the result of chemical activity 
between the whole molecules of either salt and not between, 
say, the ion Cl and the ion Ag. 

PERFECTLY DRY CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES DO NOT REACT. 

Now it has been shown that when all disturbing influences 
are excluded, as moisture, high temperature, etc., which are 
a cause of ionization, chemical action does not generally take 
place. If ammonia gas is dried carefully over phosphorus pen- 
toxide and is brought into contact with perfectly dry hydro- 
chloric acid gas the two will remain together uncombined. If 
hydrochloric acid gas is dissolved in anhydrous benzene and 
such a solution is poured on sodium carbonate no action takes 
place because no ions are present. Professor Jones here 
touched upon the experiment.of Professor Kahlenberg, which 
apparently proved that two substances capable of reacting 
with each other chemically under ordinary conditions could re- 
act together when dissolved in a non-dissociating substance. 
Professor Kahlenberg’s experiment dealt with the activity 
displayed between chemically active bodies dissolved in re- 
spective portions of benzene, and apparently went to prove 
that there could be chemical reaction between molecules with- 
out the intervention of ions. Professor Jones explained this 
by stating that benzene itself possesses dissociating properties 
and that the evidence was not clear that every precaution had 
been taken to properly dry the substances and exclude moist- 
ure in Professor Kahlenberg’s experiments. He _ further 
showed that the experiments had no bearing on the theory 
of electrolytic dissociation. 


THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF SOLUTIONS. 


Professor Jones then described the different classes of 
solutions as follows: (1) Solution of gas in gas. We know 
more of gases than of matter in any other form of aggrega- 
tion. In chemical terms the air we breathe is a solution of 
oxygen in nitrogen and Professor Jones gave this as an eXx- 
ample of Class 1. (2) Solution of liquid in gas. Every gas 
which mixes with another gas mixes in all proportions with it. 
An example of this phenonenon is the evaporation of water 
in air. (8) Solution of solid in gas. Some solids pass over 
into vapor in the presence of a gas without first becoming 
liquid. Iodine is an example; it vaporizes in the presence of 
the atmosphere when exposed to heat. (4) Solution of gas in 
liquid. Every gas is soluble in every liquid, familiar examples 
being ammonia water and chlorine water. (5) Solution of 
liquid in liquid, as water in ether, alcohol, etc. (6) Solution 
of solid in liquid. ‘This is the best known type of solution. The 
degree of solubility of solids in liquids varies greatly, but al! 
solids dissolve to some extent in liquids, even metallic plati- 
num dissolving to a slight extent in water. Great solubility is 
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reached in the strontium and calcium salts of permanganic 
acid. One part by weight of water at 18 degrees dissolves 2.9 
parts of strontium permanganate and 3.31 calcium perman- 
ganate. (7) Solution of gas in solid. Not much is known of 
solutions of this character, but many solids have the property 
of dissolving gases in large quantities, familiar examples be- 
ing the absorption of carbon dioxide by charcoal and of hydro- 
gen by palladium hydride. (8) Solution of liquid in solid. 
Such solutions have been very little studied, but the difficulty 
of obtaining solids free from water is well known. (9) Solu- 
tion of solid in solid. Mixed crystals and glass are examples 
of solutions of solids and the diffusion of a solid through a 
solid has been demonstrated. 


OSMOTIC PRESSURE THE CAUSE OF DIFFUSION 


One important property possessed by all solutions in liquids 
or solids is osmotic pressure. Of the cause of osmotic pressure 
we know nothing, it being as yet impossible to form any phys- 
ical picture of the phenomenon. Osmotic pressure is the cause 
of diffusion in solutions and several methods of measuring rela- 
tive osmotic pressure have been devised. De Vries, the Dutch 
botanist, undertook to determine the relative pressure of solu- 
tions with the cells of certain plants. The conditions called for 
the use of a cell having a hard outer wall, lined on the inside 
with a thin membrane, and of a cell whose contents were col- 
ored. The lining membrane of the cell had to be semi-permeable, 
allowing water to pass in but preventing the dissolved sub- 
stances from passing out. Cells of this kind were found in 
three plants. The contents of the cells experimented with 
consisted of an aqueous solution of glucose, potassium and 
calcium malate, coloring matter, etc. 


DE VRIES'S EXPERIMENT. 


When a cell of this kind is plunged into a solution of po- 
tassium chloride of equal concentration with the cell con- 
tents, nothing happens, since the osmotic pressure of the 
potassium chloride solution is equal to the osmotic pressure 
of the cell contents; the only phenomenon would be the 
passage of a constant stream of water between the two 
in both directions. If the solution of potassium chloride 
were more concentrated than the cell contents, however, 
it would exert a greater pressure and water would pass 
from the cell into the solution, the cell shrinking from 
loss of water, and under the reverse conditions the cell 
would expand. By carefully regulating the concentration of 
the solution in which the cell is plunged a degree of dilution 
or concentration is reached in which the cell just preserves 
its normal form. The solution then has the same osmotic 
pressure as the contents of the cell, and can be analyzed and 
its strength determined. Another method is to employ animal 
cells, the red blood corpuscles of the deer or frog. A blood 
corpuscle consists of a solution of salts and organic substances 
in water, surrounded by a semi-permeable membrane which 
allows water to pass out but not the substance dissolved. 
When a blood cell (red blood corpuscle) is placed in a solution 
of greater osmotic pressure the water will pass out of it into 
the surrounding solution and the cell will sink to the bot- 
tom of the vessel, since it has lost water and become heavier, 
the reverse taking place: when the pressure is greater, water 
entering the cell until it bursts. 


THE PHENOMENON OF DIFFUSION. 


Professor Jones then passed to a consideration of the 
phenomenon of diffusion. Whenever a solvent like water is 
brought in contact with, say, copper sulphate, the copper 
sulphate will pass into the water. The lecturer asked why it 
was that a heavy solution of copper sulphate would rise up 
and diffuse itself through water. He showed that osmotic 
pressure and diffusion ‘obey the same laws, and it was prob- 
able that the former was the cause of the latter. The discov- 
ery by Soret that the osmotic pressure of solutions obeyed 
the laws (Gay Lussac’s) of gas pressure was explained, and it 
was shown if it were not for the power of dissolved substances 
to diffuse through the entire mass of the solvent present we 
could not have homogeneous solutions, and diffusion being de- 
dendent upon osmotic’pressure, if this phenomenon were ab- 
sent a solution could not be maintained homogeneous. 


COLLOIDAL SOLUTIONS OF METALS. 


Professor Jones brought his lecture to a close with an 
account of the discovery of colloidal solutions of metals. In 
1889 the scientific world was startled by the announcement 
of Carey Lea, of Philadelphia, that metallic silver was soluble 
in water. To-day the statement creates no surprise, and we 
have well defined solutions of the most insoluble metals. 
The lecturer here described Bredig’s method of preparing a 


colloidal solution of platinum. Two platinum wires are dipped 
into pure water and their lower ends brought close together. 
A current of electricity is then passed through the wires, form- 
ing an electric arc under the water, the metal being at 
the same time torn off from the cathode in minute par- 
ticles, while the water becomes dark brown in color from 
the distribution of platinum throughout it in a state of colloida! 
solution. After the solution has acquired the concentration 
desired it is filtered through a folded filter to remove any 
larger particles of platinum which may have been torn off. 

According to the lecturer a well defined colloidal solution 
of many of the metals can now be made with a good current 
and clean water. Such solutions are not true solutions, how- 
ever, since they do not lower the freezing-point and vapor- 
tension or raise the boiling point of the solvent. But they are 
solutions in the sense that the metal cannot be detected by 
the highest power of the microscope. 


REMARKABLE PROPERTIES OF COLLOIDAL SOLUTIONS OF METALS. 


The properties of these colloidal solutions of metals are 
remarkable. They behave like organic ferments, resembling 
the latter in many particulars. Indeed, the analogy is so close 
as to be astounding. A colloidal solution of platinum in so 
high a dilution as 7 gram-atomic weight of the element 
in 70,000,000 liters of water decomposes hydrogen dioxide. 
One of the most characteristic properties of the organic fer- 
ments is that if you add a very small amount of a poison, 
say hydrocyanic acid, to them their activity is at once de- 
stroyed; the ferment is killed. Exactly the same was found 
to be the case with colloidal solution of platinum; its 
_ to decompose hydrogen dioxide was perceptibly ar- 
rested. 





AROMATIC WATERS.* 
By H. A. Brown Dunning, Pa.G. 


It is not intended through this paper to inform the phar- 
macists of 1 new method for making aromatic waters, but to 
offer them an opinion on the best method in general use. 

Of three methods in mind, that with precipitated calcium 
phosphate is most widely used; probably because prescribed 
by the Pharmacopeeia, is readily applied and yields a clear. 
strong solution of the respective oils. But, in the writer's ex- 
perience, watere made by this process become somewhat 
musty and opalescent on standing. 

Another method used, to some extent, is the one in which 
purified talcum is used. Commercial taleum or impure mag- 
nesiun silicate freed from traces of impurities, iron, ete., ac- 
cording to the directions under ‘“ Taleum Purificatum” in 
the National Formulary, is the substance to which reference 
is made. 

The iast of the three methods may be called the filter-paper 
method; the water being made by the exposure of the oil to 
distilled water by the aid of fiiter paper. The modus operandi 
being to drop the oi! on a mass of picked or shredded filter 
paper, then to drop the oily paper into the required amount 
of warm distilled water contained in a bottle or jug and 
quickly stoppering. Set aside with frequent agitation, prefer- 
ably, during several days. When desired for use filter through 
a filter papers properly folded, with the point resting in a 
pledget of absorbent cotton, placed in the neck of the funnel. 
The result will be a perfectly clear water with a clean, strong 
odor of the particular oil used. 

The object of this paper is to advise all pharmacists to use 
the last mentioned method. 

On several occasions a physician ordered and waited for a 
mixture of equal parts of peppermint water and lime water. 
Upon mixing the two waters a flocculent precipitate formed, 
due to impurities carried into solution from the calcium phos- 
phate used in the preparation of the peppermint water; this 
was removed by filtration, but the precipitate continued to 
form. Meanwhile the physician was out of patience. 

Another was of a prescription of: 
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A very heavy precipitate was caused; the mixture was 
thrown away. Diuretin costs $1.80 per ounce. 

Fowler’s solution also causes a precipitate with the waters 
made with calcium phosphate. 

There are other instances, yet, if there were only three, 
they should be sufficient to cause us to use the water which 
produces no incompatibilities. 





* Abstract of paper read at the fiftieth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association. 
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AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 





Chairman Coblentz Discusses the Purity of Medicinal Chemicals— 
Sharp Criticism of Wholesale Dealers—Pharmaceutical Stand- 
ards Shown to Be Utterly Disregarded—Causes and Extent of 
Existing Evils. 


Ts first fall meeting of the New York Section of the 





Society of Chemical Industry was held last Friday even- 

ing at the Chemists’ Club, 108 West Fifty-fifth street. 
Prior to the meeting the usual informal dinner was given at 
the Hotel Wellington. A most interesting feature of the 
session was the opening address by the chairman of the 
section, Dr. Virgil Coblentz, who spoke about the quality of 
medicinal chemicals in the home market, adulteration, its 
cause and extent, and certain existing evils which should 
be remedied. He offered a number of valuable suggestions, 
and his address throughout was listened to with marked 
attention. He said in part: 


MEDICINAL CHEMICALS IN THE UNITED 


STATES. 


“I take this opportunity of presenting to you the condi- 
tions which prevail in the American market as regards the 
quality of our supply of medicinal chemicals. As to whether 
or not these should be remedied, depends largely upon the 
attitude of our manufacturing chemists. During the past 
ten years many complaints and criticisms have been made 
by manufacturers and others that the restrictions as to the 
limits of purity set by the 1890 Revision of the United States 
Pharmacopzia were unnecessarily severe and exacting, and 
to strictly comply with these would practically set a pro- 
hibitive price on medicinal chemicals. On the other hand, the 
reports of anaysts, the complaints of physicians as well as 
certain other industrial branches, show that the quality of 
many chemicals as found in the market is not only con- 
siderably below the usual accepted standards of quality, but 
a number of them are adulterated or even substituted to a 
dangerous degree. In certain States, where pure food and 
drug laws are inforced, frequently the innocent retailer has 
been made to suffer, financially and morally, for selling in 
good faith chemicals furnished him by manufacturers or 
dealers who totally disregarded the standards set by au- 
thority.” 

IMPROVED PROCESSES SHOULD YIELD PURE PRODUCTS. 


Various pharmacopzial revisions in Europe, Japan and the 
United States in the last ten years, he said, had shown a 
strong tendency toward greater preciseness and stringency 
in purity, requirements, advancing in line with progress in 
manufacturing processes. ‘“ When we consider the vast im- 
provements,” he continued, “during the last decade, in the 
line of electrolytic and other chemical processes, whereby 
products of a high degree of purity are readily attainable at 
decreased cost, there can be no other valid explanation of- 
fered as to why the market should be flooded with inferior 
goods, except as a result of fierce competition coupled with 
either total ignorance or flagrant disregard of the law. In- 
ability to obtain a reasonable price for goods of standard qual- 
ity compels the manufacturer to reduce, wherever possible, his 
manipulations to the very lowest possible limit, without re- 
gard to quality, in order to supply the demand for a cheap 
product. On the part of the manufacturer, it must be ad- 
mitted that while the general principles governing the 1890 
Revision of the United States Pharmacopzia were broad in 
spirit, yet when the standards of purity were adjusted, the 
kind and permissible percentage of Impurities were such as 
to place many of the chemicals among the category of chemi- 
cally pure reagents, necessitating a process of purification 
which not only added immensely to their cost with no material 
advantage to the consumer, but rendered competition in the 
open market practically impossible.” 


IMPRACTICAL STANDARDS OF PURITY. 


Dr. Coblentz referred more particularly to such instances 
as the exclusion of traces of sodium from potassium salts, the 
very close limitation or even entire exclusion of medicinally 
innocuous impurities as, for example, sulphates or chlorides 
of calcium, or magnesium in potassium or sodium salts. It 
is practically immaterial, he said, from a physician’s stand- 
point, as long as a sample of potassium bromide contains the 
necessary 97 per cent. of the pure salt, whether these im- 
purities consist of sulphates or chlorides, or as long as a 
lithium salt complies with a standard limit set, any calcium 
or magnesium salts present as slight impurities may be dis- 
regarded. 


THE QUALITY OF OUR 
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IODIDES GENERALLY IMPURE. 


“On the other hand,” he continued, ‘“ shall a manufacturer 
be permitted to sell as ‘C. P.’ or ‘U. S. P.’ a potassium 
iodide containing 9 per cent. of chloride when the standard 
allows but 1% per cent., or shall we overlook the presence of 
excessive quantities of alkgli carbonate or of iodates? But 
very few samples of this chemical found in our market are 
free from the latter very undesirable impurity. The British 
Pharmacopeia demands that these bromides and iodides 
give only the slightest reaction for chlorides and sulphates 
and the German Pharmacopeia requires practically entire 
freedom from sulphates and freedom from alkali carbonates. 
Shall we demand manufacturers to furnish products abso- 
lutely free from all traces of metallic impurities? While ab- 
solute purity is neither attainable nor desirable, yet under 
no circumstances should consideration of the commercial ad- 
vantages or conveniences of manufacturers deter us from 
guarding most carefully public health and safety.” 

The speaker called attention to the statement made by 
Otto Hehner, the well-known English chemist, that 1,800 tons 
of arsenous acid are distributed in 1,000,000 tons of sulphuric 
acid annually in England. 

“Under the impression that we had hypercritical standards 
some of our dealers,” he went on to say, ‘ have been supplying 
the market with what was considered by them as being suf- 
ficiently pure chemicals for all purposes, usually controverting 
complaints with the assurance that the chemical was ‘ pure.’” 

Dr. Coblentz then spoke of the misuses and abuses of this 
elastic term “ pure.” 

VAGUE AND MISLEADING TERMINOLOGY SHOULD BE ABANDONED. 


“Old misleading and vague terms,” said he, “should be 
dropped and replaced with a direct accurate statement as to 
the degree of purity, or by employing special descriptive titles 
as ‘medicinally pure,’ meaning that the article contains the 
percentage of pure substance demanded by the legal stand- 
ard and that the impurities present possess no objectionable 
or harmful medicinal properties. Impurechemicals suitable for 
technical purposes should be labeled as such and not be per- 
mitted to pass into the market without qualification. If in- 
tended to be employed as a reagent in analytical operations 
its degree of freedom from one or all possible undesirable con- 
taminations should be accurately stated. The indiscriminate 
labeling of chemicals without qualification as to degree of 
purity should by all means be discouraged; it is a loose prac- 
tice through which legal responsibility may be evaded.” 

An elaborate compilation of reports of various analysts and 
chemists, in conjunction with his own observations for sev- 
eral years past, was shown as to the quality of medicinal 
chemicals found in this market. 


COMPARATIVELY FEW CHEMICALS ADULTERATED, BUT THESE ARE 
IMPORTANT ONES. 


“Compared to the total number of chemicals in common 
use,” continued Dr. Coblentz, “the percentage of adulterated 
and those below the standard is not large; yet the importance 
of this class, coupled with their deficiencies, is sufficient to 
demand attention and inquiry as to why such a state of 
affairs is allowed to exist in view of the constant violations 
of law. 

WEIGHABLE QUANTITIES OF POISONOUS METALS PRESENT. 


“No valid excuse can be offered for placing on the market 
for medicinal use chemicals that contain weighable quantities 
of poisonous metals or other impurities deleterious to health 
or liable to produce unforeseen decomposition with other 
chemicals. Some of these difficulties may, in my opinion, be 
overcome if manufacturing chemists and jobbers would adopt 
a uniform system of labeling their products so as to show 
clearly their quality or degree of purity.” 


ADOPTION OF STANDARD METHODS OF ASSAY DESIRABLE. 


Dr. Coblentz strongly urged the enforcement of pure food 
and drug laws, and expressed the hope that the national pure 
food and drug law proposed in Congress at the last session 
would be enacted. He also sugested the appointement of a 
committee to examine the numerous methods of assay of alka- 
loidal drugs, with a view to adopting certain standard methods 
to secure come degree of uniformity among chemists of our 
chief ports of entry. 

Dr. Coblentz’s address was earnestly and intelligently dis- 
cussed by several of the members, who fully bore out many 
of his statements with regard to the unsatisfactory character 
of certain chemicals used both for medicinal purposes and in 
analytical work. 

He was followed by Dr. F. Haber, who described the mode 
of manufacture and characteristics of ferrous and ferric 
acids, accompanied by demonstrations and experiments. 








AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 


STORE MANAGEMENT. 
Conducted by W. A. Dawson. 


In addition to publishing a series of articles covering the commer- 
cial side of pharmacy, the editor of this department will en- 
deavor to discuss, criticise, advise and give information on 
any question pertaining to the business management of the 
drug store propounded by readers of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 
This feature of the department is intended to constitute a busi- 
mess query column forthe readers of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST, 
and all queries regarding business matters addressed to it will 
be freely answered. , 


CARD-SIGNS AND PRICE TICKETS (Continued.) 


LAYING OUT THE WORK. 


HEN about to make a card-sign, first sketch rough- 
ly the desired lettering on a piece of waste paper, 
arranging the lines of lettering as they are to appear on 
the card; the letters in each line are then to be counted 
and the letter or space in the middle of each ascertained. 
Spaces between letters should be counted as half a letter 
and spaces between words as one or two letters, according 
to the style of lettering used. 

The ruling for the lines may then be faintly penciled 
upon the card and the lettering begun. In large display 
lines it is often necessary to paint in the middle letter or 
letters first and work both ways from it to insure getting 
the line correctly placed; with the smaller lines, especial- 
ly if there be several lines of explanatory matter in the 
same style of letter, this is not necessary and the words 
may be put down as they run. 
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ter by which such letters as appear too far apart may be 
brought closer together. 

Take, for example, a word like HAVANA printed in 
capital letters; with type there will be too much space on 


Card Sign 


in positian on ruled 


drawing board; 
showing utility of ruling, in cent- 
ering, spacing and margining. 





Fig. 40.—Ruled Drawing Board, Showing Card Held in Position by 
Thumb Tacks. 


each side of the V, while in the engraved or painted line 
the sides of the A’s will be allowed to slightly run under 
the sides of the V. The printer’s remedy for this is to 
insert hair spaces between the other letters in the word 
to make the spaces of uniform width with that between 
the V and the A’s. 

Another point to be remembered in laying out a line 
of lettering is that all the letters are not of the same 
width, M and W being wider and I narrower than the 
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19th Century 


Fig. 41.—De Vinne Initials and Lower Case. 


Unless working with a ruled drawing board, as shown 
in Fig. 40, it will be necessary to rule a faint line down 
the exact center of the card as a guide in laying out the 
lettering. 

SPACING. 


Plenty of margin should be left around the lettering, 
for, as with a book page, wide margins give an appear- 
ance of greater elegance to the lettering. 

In spacing between letters the exact same amount of 
space should not be given between each letter, but the aim 
should be rather to get about the same superficial area of 
blank space between each letter, the factors governing 
being the shape of the letters on each side of the space. 

One of the great advantages of engraved, litho- 
graphed or painted lettering is its artistically correct 
spacing; whereas in all lettering printed from types the 
spacing is mechanically uniform, the same distance being 
preserved between the outermost parts of each letter in 
a word. In high-class printing the spacing may be im- 
proved by the insertion of hair spaces between such let- 
ters as appear crowded, but there is no way in type mat- 


other capital letters. The occurrence of several of these 
letters in a line will lead to error in “ centering ”’ the line 
unless due allowance be made for them. 


CURVES AND FLOURISHES. 


For drug store card writing it is well to stick to 
straight lines of lettering, avoiding the use of curved lines 
of letters, flourishes, scrolls or other ornaments. These 
things give a cheap look to the signs. Straight lines, 
wide margins, plain yet refined and delicate lettering, with 
plenty of space between lines, words and letters and but 
two colors on a card make dignified and refined looking 
signs for the pharmacy. 


GOOD STYLE, 


A very good style of card has the title or catch line in 
rather large capitals done in red and the rest of the mat- 
ter in small, lower case, letters in dark blue or black. 

For ordinary work the display or title line may be a 
plain single stroke Gothic capital letter done with a No. 
8 or 10 sable brush, the body matter a single stroke lower 
case Gothic done with a No. 3 or 4 sable. 
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If greater refinement is wanted the headline may be a 
modified Roman letter, De Vinne, Jensen, Caslon, or the 
like. The antique Roman letters are more easily made, as 
they are ragged in outline and do not require so much 
care in drawing; Post old style, Schoeffer old style and 
Blanchard are good antique styles. Any of the styles 
mentioned will be found in the specimen books to be 
found at any print shop. 
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instead of truly square, so as to allow of forming each 
part or limb of a letter with a single stroke of the brush; 
the size of the letter depending upon the size of brush 
used, as a two-inch letter would require a No. 10 sable, a 
half-inch letter a No. 4. 

Roundhand Script is done with pen and drawing inks, 
the pens used are known as Soénnecken pens, from the 
name of their originator, F. Sénnecken, of Bonn, Ger- 


POST OLD STYLES 


will comprise two distinctive Series 
of Romans and one of Italic, all of 


To secure refinement of effect in a sign it is necessary 
to use a style of letter that the mind unconsciously asso- 
ciates with high-class printed matter; the composition or 
arrangement of the lettering should also be modeled upon 
the composition of fine typographical work. De Vinne 
Roman, orginated for and used by the Century Maga- 
zine, always gives an impression of high quality and re- 


HANDSOME 
Effects Executed 2 


Fig 43.—Blanchard Old Style. 

finement in a sign on account of this unconscious asso- 
ciation of ideas; of all the plain Roman letters it is the 
easiest to paint, as it contains no hair lines. 


REFINED STYLES OF LETTERING. 


Engraver’s Roman, Engraver’s Gothic and Roundhand 
Script are probably the most elegant of all styles of letter- 
ing for high-class card-sign work, and it will pay the 
card-sign writer to gradually acquire these styles by prac- 
ticing upon them at odd times, and in the meantime doing 
his everyday work in a coarser and more easily learned 
style. 

A good many card-writers use a pen for doing let- 
tering in Engraver’s Roman, outlining the letters with 
india ink or liquid drawing ink and filling in the heavy 
parts with a brush. In this way it is possible to get the 


“PDost’’ Old Styles will become standard faces, 


lig. 42.—VPost Old Style, with Italic. 


many. ‘There are some twenty different styles and shapes 
of these pens, which may be obtained from dealers in 
drawing materials. An assortment of twenty-five pens 
and an instruction book giving complete directions for let- 
tering in the roundhand system is sold for $1. Drawing 
inks suitable for doing card-signs with these pens come 
in various colors at 25 cents an ounce bottle or $3 for a 
pint bottle; a price that seems rather high for sign work 
until one learns that a single ounce will make several 
thousand letters ; beside this the inks are waterproof and 


THE 


LEADING PUBLICATIONS IN OUR 
COUNTRY, AND ESPECIALLY THE 
MAGAZINES, ARE NOTABLY THE 
HANDSOMEST IN THE WORLD IN 
TY POGRAPHICAL MAKEUP. TIE 


THE 


REPERTOIRE 


WILL BE SELECTED FROM 
THE FOLLOWING 


OPERAS 


LARGE STOCK OF TELEGRAPH 
POLES STRAIGHTEST ANDO 
LONGEST IN THE MARKET 


AMERICAN 
Fig. 44.—Specimens of Engravers’ Roman and Gothic. 
the lettering done with them far surpasses in richness of 


color and artistic effect the lettering done with the ordi- 
nary paints. : 





Our “ Druggists’ Course in Optics,” 


Several pharmaceutical journals throughout the country 
are devoting some of their space to an optical department. 


Ozguisite Perfumery at Te markacbile Figures 
©rtract of _ ano HA yacinths : 123456789 


Fig. 45. 








hair lines far more true and delicate than if a brush were 
used. In some cases the letters are done with a fine 
brush, all except the “ serif’s,” or points of the letters, 
and when the brush work is dry the serifs at the top and 
bottom of a line of lettering are formed with ruler and 
drawing pen. 

The Engraver’s Gothic letter is slightly modified for 
card-sign work, the ends of the letters being made round 


Specimen of Round Hand Script. 


This movement is to be highly commended, as there are a 
great many druggists who make a specialty of this iine of 
goods. To successfully handle these goods requires more or 
less technical knowledge, and there is no better medium from 
which to obtain this knowledge than the pharmaceutical jour- 
nal. As a rule, the optical notes are edited by men of experi 
ence, by men who have had actual practice in correcting ‘e- 
fective sight. By a careful perusal of these notes the drug: 
gist will learn many things about opties that will help to fa 
cilitate his work and increase his profits.—Drug Topics. 
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DRUGGISTS’ COURSE IN OPTICS. 
Conducted by C. H. Brown, M.D., 
President of the Philadelphia Optical College. 


DRUGGIST AND 





This series of papers is designed to turnish information which 
ts required by druggists for the intelligent handling of a line 
of optical goods. The first of the series appeared in our issue 
for September 24, 1900. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 


OUBLE vision may also be produced at any time by 
pressure with the finger at the external angie of one 
of the eyes, so as to alter its position in the orbit, the 
other eye remaining untouched. But in this case it is the 
whole field of vision that is displaced, and all objects are 
doubled indiscriminately ; their images being separated to 
the same degree and in the same direction, whatever may 
be their distance from the eye. It is this form of double 
vision which is present in vertigo or intoxication by ir- 
regular action of the muscles of the eye-ball. 


(Concluded. ) 


SENSIRILITY OF THE RETINA. 


The sensibility of the retina is diminished by continued 
visual impressions, and this fact becomes apparent by the 
following test: If one eye be covered by a dark glass and 
the other be used exclusively for an hour or two in read- 
ing or writing, at.the end of that time the difference in the 
retinal sensibility of the two eyes will be quite marked. 
A single faintly luminous object in a dark room may then 
be almost imperceptible to the eye that has been exhausted 
by the hour’s use, while it will appear quite brilliant to 
the other eye. If the application of the eye has not been 
carried beyond the bounds of moderation, this difference 
is transitory. By reversing the conditions—that is, by 
covering the eye previously in use and reading or writing 
with the other—that which before was the most sensitive 
to light becomes less so, and that which was henry 
fatigued recovers its sensibility. 


NEGATIVE IMAGES. 


The alternate diminution and recovery of the retinal 
sensibility by exercise and repose is directly connected 
with the phenomenon of negative images. If the eye be 
steadily fixed for a short time upon a white spot in the 
center of a black ground and then suddenly directed to- 
ward a blank wall of a uniform white or light gray color, 
a dark spot will appear at its center, of the same ap- 
parent size and figure as the white one previously ob- 
served. This is the “ negative image” of the retinal im- 
pression. That part of the retina which was first im- 
pressed bv the rays from the white spot becomes less sen- 
sitive to light, and consequently another white surface 
looked at immediately afterward appears darker than 
usual. On the other hand, those parts which were ex- 
posed only to the dark ground—that is, to the compara- 
tive absence of light—are more sensitive than before, and 
the white surface outside the central dark spot appears 
brighter than usual.. 

In further illustrating the phenomenon of negative 
images, let a black ruler:be laid upon a sheet of white pa- 
per and looked at steadily for 2 minute. If the ruler be 
now removed by a sudden motion, the eye remaining fixed, 
its image will appear as a bright band upon the paper, 
fading gradually as the sensibility of the retina becomes 
equalized in its different parts. 

If the figure which is thus examined is a colored one, 
its negative image subsequently produced will present a 
complementary hue to that of the original object. A strip 
of red paper placed upon the white sheet and suddenly 
removed leaves a negative image which is green. A 
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green strip of paper leaves an image that is red in color. 
This shows that the sensibility of the retina may be in- 
creased or diminished separately for the different colored 
rays of the luminous beam. While looking at the red 
object the retina partly loses its sensibility for the red rays 
while increasing it for those at the opposite end of the 
spectrum, and vice versa; so that on looking subsequent- 
ly at a white object the negative image shows a tint cor- 
responding to the rays for which the retina has remained 
most sensitive. 

The variable sensibility of the retina according to its 
exposure affords an explanation of the well known facts 
that under some conditions an object may be most easily 
perceived by indirect vision. It often happens that in 
searching for a star of small magnitude and feeble light 
it may be momentarily perceived by looking not directly 
at it, but at a point in its immediate vicinity, at a short 
distance from its real position. The star is not seen dis- 
tinctly under these circumstances because it is out of the 
line of direct vision; but its light falls upon a part of the 
retina near the yellow spot, the sensibility of which is 
more acute than usual, owing to its continued exposure 
oniy to the dark sky, while the yellow spot itself, which 
has been receiving in succession the images of particular 
stars, is comparatively deficient in impressibility to light. 

If the eye be fixed immovably for too long a time upon 
the same luminous object, the local diminution of retinal 
sensibility may amount to fatigue; and a persistence in 
its application may produce permanent injury to the vis- 
ual organ. 

After steadily examining a single object for a short 
time it becomes difficult to resist the tendency to turn the 
sight in another direction by the automatic movement of 
the muscles of the eye-ball. Naturally the eye never rests 
for more than a few seconds upon any one point in the 
field of view, but is directed in succession at different ob- 
jects, fixing each one in turn at the point of most distinct 
vision and immediately passing to another more or less re- 
mote. Thus fatigue of the retina is avoided, since those 
parts which at one instant have a stronger illumination, 
at the next instant receive the impression of a shadow; 
and no portion of the membrane is exposed sufficiently 
long to any single object to become insensible to its grade 
of light or color. 

There is no doubt that the eye requires for its safety 
a periodical suspension of all visual impressions, such as 
obtainable only in sleep. It is not different in this respect 
from other parts of the nervous apparatus of animal life; 
but the delicacy of its sensibility, which is required for 
the due performance of its function and the complication 
of its structure, which includes so many parts adapted to 

each other with mathematical accuracy, indicate that it is 
one of the organs most liable to derangement if deprived 
of its natural interval of restoration and repose. 





AMERICAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES,’ 
By F. G. Ryay. 


The special committee on weights and measures of the 
A. Ph. A. reported that since the last meeting held in St. 
Louis considerable activity had been shown by the various 
organizations interested in the introduction of the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures in the United States. The only 
opposition of importance to the adoption of the metric sys- 
tem came from machine and tool manufacturers. A bill is 
now before Congress and is expected to be acted upon favor- 
ably soon. In closing the report the members of the associa- 
tion were urged to take an active interest, and by suggestion 
in local organizations and with the daily and trade press en- 
deavor to hasten the adoption of the metric system in the 
United States. 


1 Abstract of report presented at Philadelphia. 
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Cream of Current Literature 


A summary of the leading articles in contemporary pharmaceutical periodicals, 





Pharmaceutische Post. 


The Bilberry (Fructus myrtillis). By Dr. Rudolf 
Mueller and Johann Blau.—This article deals at great 
length with the European whortleberry or bilberry which 
has been proposed recently for admission to the Austrian 
Pharmacopeeia. The bilberry belongs undoubtedly to the 
oldest remedies known to mankind, for it is mentioned by 
the physicians of classical antiquity, like Hippocrates 
Galen, Pliny the elder, etc. It played a great r6le, like 
all other plants, in the medicine of the Middle Ages. Its 
red coloring matter was used for coloring wines even in 
the eighteenth century. Winternitz, of Vienna, revived 
its use in medicine during the century just past. He gave 
it in diarrhoeas, in tuberculous intestinal involvement, 
where other astringents had had no effect, in gonorrhea, 
etc. Since then infusions of these berries have been used 
in a variety of conditions, both internally and in the form 
of enemas, suppositories, etc. The pulp of the berries 
contains chiefly chlorophyll, starch and small amounts of 
fat. The juice is acid in reaction, and the cells of the 
parenchyma, as well as those of the epidermis contain a 
bluish-violet coloring matter. Alkalies turn this coloring 
matter green, and later yellow. The berries are quite 
rich in tannin, and their therapeutic value depends large- 
ly upon this fact. Large amounts of sugar and consider- 
able amounts of calcium olate are contained in them. 
(August 10, 17, 24 and 27.) 


The Preparation of Sterile Injections.—C. Stich pre- 
pares injections of gelatin solutions by treating them with 
CO, at from 36 to 38 degrees C, in order to expel at- 
mospheric air from the mixture. He then adds one-halt 
per cent. of carbolic acid and sterilizes the whole in a 
stream of steam twice with an interval of one day. (Au- 


gust 10.) 


Syrup of Raspberries—Weinhold recommends the 
following method of preparing syrup of raspberries for 
use in prescriptions: To each kilogramme of raspberries 
add 20 Gm. of sugar; allow the mixture to ferment for 
one day, then press well, and stand the juice in a shady 
place to ferment; after settling filter. The clear filtered 
juice is next poured into bottles of 1 kilogramme capac- 
ity, and these are placed upon a water bath and allowed 
to remain there exposed to a moderate heat till 20 Gm. 
have evaporated. The bottles are next quickly corked, 
securely tied and sealed, and afterward kept in a hori- 
zontal position. In this manner the bottles may be kept 
for years without any danger of the syrup spoiling. To 
make a syrup from this juice take of the juice 1 kilo- 
gramme, and sugar 2 kilograinmes, boil and filter. The 
best and quickest way to filter this syrup is to take clip- 
pings of filter paper, mix them to a paste with water, 
place the paste in a bag of rough linen, squeeze out the 
water, and filter the syrup through the mass so obtained 
at the bottom of the bag. One filter may be placed over 
the other so as to facilitate the rapid filtering. In this 
manner one can always prepare enough syrup for the 
needs of the store from the juice, which is kept in bottles. 


The Preparation of Syrup of Raspberries With the 
Aid of Yeast.—Mihlenfeld thinks that all faulty syrups 
of raspberries owe their deficiencies to the irregular fer- 
mentation which takes place while they are preparing. 
He believes that all such failures could be obviated by 
the employment of yeast in the preparation of these 
syrups. 


In order to obtain 10 kilogrammes of raspberry 





syrup the author pours 100 Cc. of the juice which has been 
pressed from fresh berries into bottles containing 125 
Ce. These are then tied with champagne stoppers and 
sterilized for 28 hours on a water bath. The receptacle 
for the yeast is a bottle which holds about 500 Cc., and 
is provided with a perforated cork, in which a glass tube 
that is bent twice at right angles is introduced. The 
shorter end of this tube is in the neck of the bottle and 
the longer end in a vessel of water. The bottle is steril- 
ized and enough cooled sterilized yeast juice is poured 
in to fill the bottle three-quarters full: After one or 
two days this fluid is in full process of fermentation, and 
may be used immediately. The raspberries are pressed in 
an open vessel, and to each 1,000 Gm. of berries 100 Cc. 
of the yeast juice are added. When taking this amount 
out of the stock bottle of yeast juice the bottle should be 
well shaken so as to stir up the deposit, and immediately 
at least a glassful of sterilized yeast juice should be added 
to replenish the bottle. The berries that were treated 
with the yeast juice are then allowed to stand for two 
days, when they are to be pressed and the juice thus ob- 
tained allowed to stand in vessels loosely stoppered with 
cotton until a sample of it corresponds to the tests of the 
German Pharmacopeeia. The juice should now be filtered 
and boiled as soon as possible, for the molds that may 
have entered it would impair its qualities considerably. 
(August 31.) 
Pharmaceutische Centralhalle. 


Errors in the Ph.G. Article on Hydrochloric Actd.— 
The author (anonymous) found in examining hydro- 
chloric acid that acids of the proper specific gravity neu- 
tralized less than 38.5 Cc. of normal sodium hydrate. 
This led him to examine a series of samples from differ- 
ent manufacturers, and the same result was obtained. He 
could not dilute an acid with a specific gravity of 1.19 
in any way so as to obtain the standard specific gravity 
and at the same time to neutralize the required amount of 
neutral sodium hydrate. If the acid had a specific gravity 
of 1.124 at 15 Cc., it contained apparently too little HC,, 
and if it was so adjusted that 5 Cc. of the acid neutralized 
38.5 Cc. of normal sodium hydrate, then the specific grav- 
ity was not correct. In all his tests both the hydrochloric 
acid and the sodium hydrate solution were used at 15 Cc., 
and both chemicals were tested as to purity so that there 
was no doubt as to the results. A hydrochloric acid that 
has a specific gravity of 1.125 should have 25 per cent. 
of HC,, according to the Pharmacopeeia, while in reality 
it contains only 24.78 per cent. The requirements of the 
Ph.G. are therefore impossible. The table of specific 
gravities which appears on pp. 446 and 447 of the Ph.G. 
contains a number of errors. At 21 degrees HC, has a 
sp. g. r. of 1.122, and at 15 it is not 1.124 but 1.1247. The 
Ph.G. does not give the fourth decimal places, but gives 
the numbers rounded off. Such small differences are of 
importance when the minuteness of the requirements is 
taken into account. (July 31.) 


Should Tinctures be Clear, or Can They be Accepted 
With Sediments.—Tinctures with sediments, prepared ac- 
cording to the German Pharmacopeeia, are often counted 
against pharmacists in inspecting the establishment, but 
it is manifestly unfair to count such sediments as imper- 
fections in the preparation. The Ph.G. prescribes per- 
fect clearness only in the case of two tinctures, that of 
strophanthus and the ethereal tincture of iron. The other 
tinctures are only required to be filtered and dispensed in 
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a clear condition. The authors of the Pharmacopeeia, as 
practical pharmacists, knew full well that almost all tinc- 
tures deposit a sediment all the time, and that some of 
them become cloudy very quickly, and therefore the re- 
quirement is simply that the tinctures should be dispensed 
clear, not kept constantly clear by filtration. Hence it 
does not matter if the tinctures that are kept in stock in 
the cellar or in the store itself are not perfectly clear, and 
the finding of such tinctures should not give rise to ad- 
verse criticism in the official report of inspection. (Au- 
gust 21.) 


Pharmaceutical Era. 


Filling Prescriptions. By Frank B. Styles.—In this 
essay the vast number of manipulations which go to make 
up the finished prescription receive allusion. Very often 
a prescription contains an item that permits of the exer- 
cise of a clerk’s knowledge of extemporaneous methods 
of making syrups, waters or spirits, for which no formula 
is provided in the United States Pharmacopeeia. In or- 
der that a prescription filled in this way may be refilled 
without change it becomes necessary to make a note on 
the prescription of the method employed. If the pre- 
scription is written in lead pencil the note should be added 
in ink, and where the prescription is in ink the note should 
be in pencil. This is for the purpose of showing that the 
note has been added afterward and was not made by the 
prescriber. The carelessness of some prescriptionists in 
the matter of filtering solutions of chemicals is com- 
mented upon. Solutions which are made by simply throw- 
ing the salt into the water and allowing it to stand, or by 
agitating the container until solution is effected, almost 
invariably contain specks of dirt. By filtering the solution 
the liquid is freed from insoluble foreign matter and its 
appearance rendered bright and clear. Emphasis is 
placed upon the precautions that must be observed in or- 
der to avoid possible chance of error in prescription work. 
(August 7.) 


Pharmacists or Hospital Stewards, United States 
Army? By Hermann W. Riess, Hospital Steward, 
U. S. A.—The author touches on the efforts that have 
been made by associations and individuals during the 
past few years to bring about an improvement in the 


status of the army dispenser, and his paper embodies a. 


number of useful suggestions in regard to future work. 
He recommends changing the title of hospital steward 
from “ steward ” to“ pharmacist ” or “ superintendent ; ” 
an elevation in rank commensurate with his profession 
and duties; an increase of pay from $45.00 to $60.00 or 
$75.00 a month with allowances as they now stand; the 
recognition of pharmacy as a profession, and the placing 
of responsibility of property and reports in the hands of 
the custodian—the pharmacist or hospital superintendent. 
The paper is a valuable contribution to the discussion, 
and sould be read in its entirety by all who wish to inform 
themselves as to actual conditions and the need of im- 
provement in the army medical service. (August 7.) 


Dispensing a Small Number of Suppositories. By J. 
T. Pepper, Woodstock, Ontario.—Reference is made to 
the difficulty in getting good results in the manufacture of 
suppositories by the use of molds or paper cones. Ob- 
jection may also be raised, according to the author, 
against the use of compressing machines for small lots 
of suppositories because of waste of material and the dif- 
ficulty of dividing the mixture into a certain number of 
suppositories. He advocates the cold or hand process, 
considering it the best and quickest for prescription work. 
THe cacao butter should be shaved or grated finely into a 
warmed wedgewood mortar and the medicaments incor- 
porated by trituration with the pestle. After removing 
the mass from the mortar to the slab the mass is worked 
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into good condition and rolled partially into shape, a 
dusting powder of lycopodium or starch being freely 
used. When the mass is rolled out to the required length 
it is placed along the graduated marks on the porcelain 
slab and divided with a spatula into as many equal parts 
as are desired, the conical shape being imparted by ma- 
nipulation with the fingers and spatula. It is advisable to 
add a small amount of white wax to the cacao butter in 
very warm weather or in warm climates. (August 14.) 


Suggestion for a Window Exhibit. By Joseph F. 
Hostelley.—The arrangement of fixtures in a window ex- 
hibit described in this paper consists of the usual series of 
shelf steps placed in the center and flanked on either side 
by pedestals on which small flower jardinieres rest. Two 
corner shelf standards are arranged in a quarter circle 
and potted plants are displayed in front. The back- 
ground of the window is fashioned of two light frames of 
wood covered with cheesecloth loosely arranged or puffed, 
and a light frame of wood covered with vertically pleated 
cheesecloth of some pleasing color is placed on either 
side of the steps to simulate an airy type of balustrade. 
The window stage is loosely carpeted with cheesecloth of 
the same color as the drapery over the background. (Au- 
gust 14.) 


Evidences of the New Order in Pharmacy. By Harry 
B. Mason.—This paper, which was read at the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Pharmaceutical Ascsociation, 
August 12, is in the nature of a sequel to a previous pa- 
per by the author on “ A New Economic Order in Phar- 
macy,” in which he forecasted a new order of things in 
pharmacy leading to the formation of syndicates which 
would take over individual stores and conduct them un- 
der one management. In the present paper the progress 
of the change is indicated, instances being cited of drug 
store combinations during the past year. The movement 
is gradually gaining headway according to Mr. Mason, 
and he declares that it will slowly continue its way on- 
ward until “the independent stores of the present will 
be as rare and out of place as the old carriage or shoe 
shops of a century ago are to-day.” (August 28.) 





ABSTRACTS OF A. PH. A. PAPERS. 





What Educational Qualifications Should a College of ‘Pharmacy 
Demand of Its Prospective Students? What of Its Graduates? 


By Frank E. Fisk, Pu.G., Cuicaaco, IL. 


Although much has been said and written the problem 
yet remains to be solved. The author stated that the mere 
possession of a diploma from a grammar or a high school was 
not sufficient to insure fitness for the study of pharmacy. In 
his opinion colleges of pharmacy should demand the equiva- 
lent of a high school education and an actual apprenticeship 
of at least one year in the drug business. After considering 
correlated branches of study he took up the subject of post- 
graduate courses, an idea which he thought deserved encour- 
agement. In conclusion he stated that colleges of pharmacy 
should keep abreast of the times by frequent changes of equip- 
ment and urricula. 





A Price Protective Plan. 
By JoHn HARGREAVES, TORONTO. 


The author, without deprecating associations or organiza- 
tions, said that the best results were not possible to be ob- 
tained by such methods. His remedy was based upon recent 
decisions whereby courts in Great Britain and the United 
States have decided that the manufacturer can dictate con- 
ditions on which his product may be marketed, providing he 
can prove that the conditions existed and were understood by 
the purchaser previous to receiving the product from the man- 
ufacturer or his agents. Specific instances were cited where 
this decision applied and a form of contract or agreement 
whereby this result could be attained accompanied thearticle. 
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Queries and Answers 


We shall be glad, in this department, to respond to calls for information on all pharmaceutic matters. 





Pilocarpine in Hair Restorers.—A. J. E. 
writes: “ Kindly state how pilocarpine hydrochlorate is 
applied to promote the growth of the hair.” 

Pilocarpine is used in various forms as an ingredient 
of hair washes. It was first used in the form of tincture 
of jaborandi in combination with quinine. Pilocarpine 
is the alkaloid of jaborandi. It is reputed to possess 
the property of darkening the color of the hair as well 
as promoting its growth. The following is the formula: 


Quinine sulphate.. .............2ccceccccceccees gr. XX 
eS Or PADOORIMIL 5 5. oss a vs Sides sees vewesawensanee 
Cologne 0 RE ee er ee ere 
ee Ry es ere 
Be MNS och kines cams sn bon GeGsscn tap sSs.nnhwos seen 
ee ER oT re ee TT ee TT 


Dissolve the quinine in the rose water with just suf- 
ficient diluted sulphuric acid. Mix and add the glycerin. 
Mix the rest of the ingredients and add to the aqueous 
mixture. Allow it to stand for four hours, with occa- 
sional shaking, and filter. 

The hydrochloride of the alkaloid is prescribed in 
the following formula: 


Pilocarpine hydrochloride................+-+s+e+. gr. Vv 
ND on a uck anes ecsces seb boneneseccemell wa 
Sr NIN 56 5k Sires ns ne ebb bee sK sce on bese div 
[aE OE GRBTMAIIIOS: . .. . ..< <0 cccccs ccc vccscccs div 
PO ea ee er a 
RT EE RIO 5 ie Sick eicawsceke oes coos ose eee 
Spirit of camphor......... Ecc dole tal sh ls lcs we Wie iwi ee 


The above is Dr. Whitla’s recipe and it is used by 
being well rubbed into the scalp night and morning. The 
general proportion of pilocarpine hydrochloride used in 
liquid applications is about two grains to the ounce of 
liquid. 

' Pilocarpine nitrate is favored by some, and the fol- 
lowing has been recommended : 


Pllocarpine nitrate.. .......0.0006.-.sssccscecese gr. ij 
Quinine hydrochloride..................-.+e00- gr. viij 
iy eee ree er eer cs eo 
ER St Se cts ee sane shee eee eee 


The following is one of the earlier mixtures of 
jaborandi and cinchona used for promoting the growth 
of hair. It is stvled: 


JABORANDI LOTION. 


PN SOROOE 55 oso ecb as 500 dye 0 see eecenseueee 3ss 
SIE REE. ov ound eens ue giebe ek ax< ae wise WEE 
ee oe an eke hy eae bls sami Sines ee 
REMUS Sty canes bake sns spor yrnS hes ee emcees eee eID 
ee Te PEE Le eee ree errr | 


Powder the drugs and percolate with the mixed 
liquids. To the percolate add 


(oe eee ine eee ee oe ret ie eres 
Oe ef ee ee ee 5) 


Red Colored Hair Oil.— G. R. McN.—Olive oil, 
or other oils used as hair dressing, are colored red by 
cigesting alkanet root in the oil over a water bath. The 
alkanet is used in the proportion of 1 ounce of the root 
to a pint of oil, or enough to give the tint of color desired. 
Digestion for an hour will usually suffice, the oil being 
afterward strained to remove any particles of root. The 
colored oil may also be prepared by macerating the 
bruised dye in olive oil for a fortnight and straining. The 
following will be found to yield a desirable oil of the 
character desired: 


[LS | aS, Seige ay Sener Pann Pa Sew Te eee Oii 
IE eG ac cave ua pvks niaiiebe ke sae ee ees Sie sere 5ij 
EE eee TT ee Tei eee 38S 
TROT MEMOIR, aves sce es sows och ons cousakein ew 
DERN Sci < aw cok vise sd eae enon aneu es anes eee 
DEMOED enccKG ah sho kc bute bes neeeceen ss cscs eee 


Color the olive oil by digesting the alkanet in it for 
an hour on a water bath and add the perfume. 


Chartruese, Green, Yellow and White.— J. G. 
S.—This well-known liqueur is a proprietary preparation 
and any person who attempts to use the name of Char- 
treuse for a liqueur not manufactured by the monks of La 
Grande Chartreuse reiiders himself liable to an action at 
law for infringement of title. Many attempts have been 
made to imitate the liqueur, which is put upon the market 
in three colors—namely, green, white and yellow. The 
editor of Pharmaceutical Formulas publishes the follow- 
ing simple recipes for the production of a liqueur re- 
sembling Chartreuse: 


i. 
SPER ONIN oss vio nS nwo Sou ke sb eskebeausucear Mxx 
iy BO ear erner rr tr Mij 
SPE RIREMUIND 5 Clr biota hb eb dw ASERw eles wane sa uwd Mi 
SOM MI oh Gis hve co sas wh sees eka s ee 
ORNS UPI RMENSOT 6.5 ti 55 81s Kis wa os 50134 9.0''s 5d wi gig Mij 
Cibo a. a eee |. | | 
SPEER nod Dhaka ao se Nea eas cam oekkae ee eee 
EMTS watts ee ase SERRE REN SOS Meme S Aa aca eee 5V 
EMMA eG np os. eR bese A Sis jaiaps ee miele ewes eee 5xx 
WIRED abissh Koos oss vs sea bSUbhaw she uu eee eS cwiewiew ie 5x 


Dissolve the oils in the alcohol and the sugar in the 
water, mix and color yellow with tincture of saffron, or 
green with chlorophyll. 


Il. 
SDER MORON JU nis os in SES Se ciawa ow bra GA eae Mvi 
Sed APR UR PRINERPR oo se Ase OW gh os Gu iS AGORA 3ss 
SON OEMMIMEM Gee tn gc Ek his Odi yeti Lah A an eee Mvi 
SPEDE AEMMPERIMAENG oso sc’ Siew WB's oS aGrs bos weouNea aR Mxl 
RRM, So rt iy the 7 ek one Mvi 
PO ee ee ee Mvi 
OL nn re ee ee ee Mvi 
PRN eee ots an odie balick baiciee ewe dba ue eee Ox 
2S SEL Re ee So re eee ane SEERA, Ib. viij 
DEE ere wisn ci kikie ok Us Webbe Sates ounce Oxxv 


Mix and color yellow or green as desired. 


The Care and Breeding of Gold Fish.— G. 
B. P. asks for information tespecting the care and breed- 
ing of gold fish. He possesses an aquarium measuring 
14 x 30 inches and desires to know how the fish may be 
propagated in an aquarium of this size. ; 

This is a rather unusual request, even for this depart- 
ment, which is accustomed to all sorts of demands for 
information. As to specific methods to be followed to 
obtain the results desired in the breeding of gold fish, we 
regret our inability to name any set formula. The subje-+ 
is treated of in a general way in Cooley’s “ Cyclopedia 
of Practical Receipts.” In principle the aquarium de- 
pends upon the interdependence of animal and vegetable 
life. The carbonic acid evolved by the animals is decom- 


' posed under the influence of solar light by the plants, and 


the oxygen necessary for the maintenance of the life of 
the animals is thus eliminated, while the carbonic acid 
essential to the existence of the plants is supplied by the 
animals. The aquarium, therefore, must be stocked with 
both plants and animals, and for the welfare of both 
something like a proper proportion should exist between 
them. But even under these conditions the water should 
be frequently aerated, whether the aquarium contains 
fresh or salt water. This may be done by simply blowing 
through a glass tube which reaches to near the bottom, or 
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still better, in the following manner: Take a glass syringe 
which can be easily worked. Having filled it with water, 
hold it with the nozzle about 2 inches from the surface 
of the water in the aquarium, into which the contents 
are to be discharged quickly and with a sort of jerk. By 
this means a multitude of small bubbles are forced down 
into the fluid. This operation should be several times 
repeated. A simpler method is to take out a portion of 
the water from the aquarium and to pour it back again 
from a hight. When, as not infrequently happens, the 
aquarium is provided with a fountain, this, of course, in- 
sures a continual change of water; but even where this 
is the case the joint presence of both plants and animals 
is advantageous to the health of both. 

In a fresh water aquarium the bottom should be cov- 
ered with a layer of fine sand and shingle, and in this the 
weeds should be planted. The best for this purpose are 
valesneria spiralis, anacharis and chara vulgaris. A few 
water-snails should also be put in; the best are planorbis, 
paludina and amphibia glutinosa. One plant and two or 
three snails should be used for each gallon of water put 
into the aquarium. 


Soluble Extract of Ginger Ale.—k. McV.— 
The following formula was originally communicated to 
the AMERICAN Drucaist by J. A. Foote. The product is 
intended for use at the soda fountain: 

Jamaica ginger, in fine powder...................8 Ib. 

CAnBICOM, IN TNO POWHE!. «5.606550 ciccessacecces 6 OZ. 

Aleohol, a sufficient quantity. 

Mix the powders intimately, moisten them with a suffi- 
‘cient quantity of alcohol and set aside for four hours. 
Pack in a cylindrical percolator and percolate with alcohol 
until 19 pints of percolate have resulted. Place the perco- 
late in a bottle of the capacity of 16 pints and add to it 
2 fluid drachms of oleoresin of ginger; shake, add 2% 
pounds of finely powdered pumice stone, and agitate thor- 
oughly at intervals of one-half hour for 12 hours. Then 
add 14 pints cf water in quantities of 1 pint at each addi- 
tion, shaking briskly meanwhile. This part of the opera- 
tion is most important. Set the mixture aside for 24 
hours, agitating it strongly every hour or so during that 
period. Then take: 


MUN OMe MANOR RIB AA oie) oS ee vat aire io ole Hild nadie voai'e eens WU. 0 av release 
Ol OE PORE MOP SCTAMININ) s 6i6:0.ccis soe seics caccssscce cOly 
CL Be Ce Se r= 3ij 
NON MOT, MOLMAMRNANNODN saat ace wre's Sarde esis as sare eo etslanne se eOLie 
DIA RMO RII: {CONDO DEOL «, é550,2)016:5.9. 055-0: 6-0 io'e'o eiscareve electors 5iij 


Rub the oils with the magnesia in a large mortar and 
add 9 ounces of the clear portion of the ginger mixture, to 
which has been previously added 2 ounces of alcohol, and 
continue trituration, rinsing out the mortar with the 
ginger mixture. Pass the ginger mixture through a 
double filter and add through the filter the mixture of oils 
and magnesia. Finally, pass enough water through the 
filter to make the resulting product to measure 24 pints, or 
3 gallons. 

The extract is intended for use in the proportion of 
4 ounces of extract to 1 gallon of syrup. 





PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. ° 


Twentieth annual report of the Proprietary Association of 
America. Reeord of Proceedings: Meeting held at New York 
City, May, 1902. 

Annual catalogue and announcement of the Scio College of 
Pharmacy, Department of Scio College, 1902-1903. Scio, Ohio; 
published by the college, 1902. 

EARTH-BURIAL AND CREMATION. The History of Earth- 
Burial, with its Attendant Evils, and the Advantages Offered 
by Cremation. By Augustus G. Cobb, formerly president of 
the United States Cremation Company, and _ vice-president 
of the New York Cremation Society. New York and London: 
G. Putnam's Sons, 1892. Pp. xi-173. 
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THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY FOR 
1902. A Yearly Digest of Scientific Progress and Authori- 
tative Opinion in all Branches of Medicine and Surgery, 
drawn from Journals, Monographs and Text-Books of the 
Leading American and Foreign Authors and Investigators. 
Collected and Arranged with Critical Editorial Comments 
by Eminent American Specialists under the Editorial 
Charge of George M. Gould, A.M., M.D. Volume 1, Medi- 
cine. Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders & Co., 
1902. Pp. 9 to 715. (Price, Cloth, $3.00 net; Half Morocco, 
$3.75 net.) 


The plan of this work is familiar to most students and 
practitioners of medicine. The contents consists of se- 
lections from leading journals, monographs and text- 
books carefully edited and commented upon by eminent 
specialists, the whole constituting a digest of the prog- 
ress of medicine and surgery during the year. The sec- 
tion on materia medica, experimental therapeutics and 
pharmacology is edited by Dr. R. W. Wilcox and Dr. A. 
A. Stevens, and here is to be found the latest informa- 
tion bearing upon the use of the newer remedies in the 
treatment of disease. While details are lacking in some 
instances as regards the chemical structure of the sub- 
stance described, omissions of this kind will not tell 
against the volume with physicians, though pharmacists 
who may have occasion to consult the book may experi- 
ence disappointment in the paucity of the information af- 
forded as to the pharmacology of the drug. We could 
have wished also for a greater degree of uniformity in 
the matter of nomenclature. An attempt has been made 
to follow the reformed spelling by dropping the final e 
from the names of alkaloids and elements, etc., but the 
editors have not always been consistent in this and the 
consequence is a certain amount of confusion. While care 
has been exercised to deprive quinine of its final e, for 
example, the editors have not been so careful to observe 
the rule with regard to the nomenclature of salts contain- 
ing non-oxygenated acids, hence we find quinine hydro- 
chlorate, cocaine hydrochlorate and morphine hydro- 
chlorate instead of quinine hydrochloride, etc. 

Being well abreast of medical progress the volume 
will be found of exceptional value as a work of reference 
and well worthy of a place in the library of the practi- 
tioner. 

A TEXT-Book OF MATERIA MEDICA, THERAPEUTICS AND PHAR- 
MACOLOGy. By George Frank Butler, Ph.G., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Chicago, Medical Department 
of the University of Illinois: Medical Superintendent of 
Alma Sanitarium, Alma, Michigan; Member of the Ameri- 
ean Medical Association, Illinois State Medical Society, Chi 
cago Medical Society, Chicago Pathological Society and 
Chicago Society of Internal Medicine: Fellow of the Chi- 





eago Academy of Medicine, etc... Fourth Edition, thor- , 


oughly revised. Philadelphia and London: W. BR. Saun- 

ders & Co., 1902. Pp. 16 to 896. (Cloth, $4.00 net; Sheep or 

Half Morocco, $5.00 net.) 

Many of our readers are already familiar with the 
pian, scope and general arrangement of this work from 
the review notice published in the AMERICAN DruGGIStT 
for November 25, 1898. The new fourth edition has been 
improved by the addition of a chapter on the newer the- 
ories of electrolytic dissociation (ionization) and its re- 
lation to the topic of pharmaco-therapy. The book has 
been brought well abreast of recent progress in pharma- 
cology and therapeutics, and will undoubtedly meet with 
a cordial reception from students of pharmacy as well as 
of medicine, for which latter class it is more particularly 
intended. 





Protargol stains may be removed (Journal a Medical 
de Bruxelles, January 30) by applying a solution of 
sodium hyposulphite or ammonium persulphate. 
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BUSINESS BUILDING. 





Conducted by U. G. Manning. 
The Department Editor will be pleased to criticise advertisements, 
suggest improvements, and answer all questions coming 
within the scope of this department. 


ENLARGING PRESCRIPTION BUSINESS. 


RDINARILY, the advertising of the prescription de- 
partment is beset with certain difficulties which 
lead to some neglect of this part of the business. It is 
somewhat difficult to do any advertising for this depart- 
ment that will show direct results. The basis of a good 
prescription trade is a certain reputation for skill and re- 
liability which cannot be built up at once. It must per- 
meate the community gradually; but when once secured 
it is hard to lose it. Those who wish to build up the right 
kind of a prescription business must build broadly, keep- 
ing in mind future rather than immediate results. 

In localities where the prescription business is worth 
having it is well to take the matter up as a separate cam- 
paign, almost wholly divorced from the regular advertis- 
ing of the store. That is about the only way in which 
systematic effort can be made. As the ultimate result is 
to create a definite impression on the public, the need of 
system and persistent effort is apparent. If the hypnotist 
were to leave his subject after the first few passes, and re- 
turn to make more passes at irregular intervals, he would 
never get his subject under control. A similar principle 
is involved in advertising of any kind, especially in the 
kind intended to mold public opinion. A prescription 
campaign must, as a rule, be directed at both the physi- 
cians and the public. The methods are about the same in 
either case, and results depend on keeping regularly and 
persistently at it. 

The physicians are to be influenced by personal visits, 
by circular or circular letter communications; and some- 
times by small gifts or special favors. 

Whether you see doctors, write them, or circularize 
them, results will depend on your ability to make them 
feel that you provide superior goods or service. Here as 
elsewhere the actual news of the business is apt to be the 
most effective argument. Keep the doctors posted as to 
each arrival of anything that might interest them. 

Always maintain the attitude that you are working in 
conjunction with them, and that they will be interested in 
what you have to tell them. 

To the public must go all the facts in regard to the 
service rendered that can have any bearing on your abil- 
ity to conserve public interests. 

There is no man who has any business in business who 
cannot present plenty of good argument for his prescrip- 
tion department. 

These should be going out every day. Almost any 
one can easily and cheaply increase prescription business 
by having constantly on hand some neat piece of litera- 
ture in regard to the prescription department. Such a 
piece of advertising should first be distributed thoroughly 
by mail or otherwise, then kept going out from the store 
in packages day by day. As soon as one circular has 
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had a thorough distribution in this way, get out a new 
one and repeat the operation, never letting up. 

After a time you will find that the community is being 
pervaded by the idea that your store is the one to which 
to go when a prescription is to be compounded. 

Such impressions are created by telling a thing often 
enough and regularly enough. “If you do this the par- 
ticular manner of the telling is of less importance. 

- SF 
CRITICISM AND COMMENT. 
ATTRACTIVE FOLDERS. 


EDITOR BUSINESS BUILDING: 

Inclosed we beg to hand you four folders which we have 
recently gotten out. We would like to have you express your 
opinion on the same. 
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Jacobs’ Pharmacy 
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You will note in folder on Blood Purifier matter which will 
probably be familiar to you, as the first of this article was 
taken from circular of Mr. Robinson, of Memphis, which we 
believe you wrote for him. 

Cnas. A. SMITH. 


Adv. Mgr. Jacob’s Pharmacy Co., Atlanta. 


These folders are all well constructed. The subjects 
are covered about as well as they could be in so brief a 
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space. The matter in the female remedy circular sounds 
a trifle strained but that is a straining subject. A few 
poor cuts mar the general effect somewhat. The typo- 
graphical work is especially excellent; the title pages be- 
ing especially strong because of their simplicity. They 
provide a good object lesson, and will, if possible, be re- 
produced for the guidance of those who are given to fear- 
ful and wonderful effects in type. These pages are set 
from materials which are apt to be at the command of the 
smallest printer. They are worth preserving for refer- 
ence purposes by any druggist who gets out printed mat- 
ter of this kind. The original folders were about 5% x 


6 in size. 
= eS 


DOING IT RIGHT. 

EDITOR BusINEss BUILDING: 

I inclose a few circulars. I use this method at least once 
a month and they get the “biz.” Some are original and 
others not, as I sometimes use other advertisers’ ideas 
adapted to my way. Change color of folder each issue. 
What do you think of it? W. J. BOULET. 

Green Bay, Wis. 


Several circulars too large for reproduction here were 
sent. They were mostly unconventional in form and at- 
tractively gotten up. It is unusual to find a druggist get- 
ting out circulars as good or expensive as these regularly 
each month, yet that is the way to do it to get results. 
The matter in most of these is of a general character— 
that is, a general talk on the ability of the advertiser to 
give good service. This is well enough, but there is apt 
to be a tendency to overdo this and omit specific mention 
of goods that should be advertised. A combination of the 
two features is apt to be best. 

As to what I think of this advertiser’s campaign, I 
would say that it is to be highly commended. 

I would say, further, that I have never known a con- 
tinuous campaign as good as this to fail to pay. 


se Fs 
A MATTER OF TACTICS. 


EDITOR BUSINESS BUILDING: 

I wish to avail myself of your advice in regard to adver- 
tising. I am located in Boston and consider newspaper ad- 
vertising out of the question for my business and that I must 
rely on circulars and folders. I estimate the use of 1,000 cir- 
culars carefully distributed would cover most of the territory 
I could draw upon and would have the distribution done by 
my clerks. Would you advise the use of booklets made up of 
ads about my different specialties or an occasional booklet 
and a monthly circular confined to a single specialty? 

For counter advertising would you suggest a booklet tell- 
ing about my many specialties, say a page or half page de- 
voted to each with talks pertaining to prescription work, etc., 
placing them in each package as it goes out? Or would you 
prefer a variety of circulars, each advertising a specialty, and 
by careful attention try to so distribute them so as not to 
duplicate to each customer too often? 

As circulars and booklets vary considerable as to cost, [ 
thought perhaps your experience would enable you to suggest 
the way they would hit best. 

Will send some for criticism later. I am taking a course 
in lettering and sign painting and feel it will be a good in- 
vestment for my inside store and window advertising. 

H. D. SmIru. 

Roxbury, Mass. 


As some measure of economy has, no doubt, to be 
considered, I judge that a varied series of circulars to be 
used for distribution both inside and outside the store 
would be best. For instance, issue folders as a rule, and 
use the same folder throughout the month to distribute 
from the store. This suggests duplication of the dis- 
tribution, but this will cut no figure. They will be read 
but once, but a good many people will have to have two 
or three opportunities before they read them. A booklet 
might be used occasionally, say four times a year, but, as 
a tule, no booklet should be devoted entirely to special 
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preparations ; advertise one or two of these at a time when 
most seasonable. 

If the sale of the special preparations is to be one of 
the important features of the business, some stock circu- 
lar or booklet embodying all of them might be gotten out, 
distributed once in a while, and inclosed in packages 
from to time, etc. But for month to month distribution 
calculated to build up the whole business, I should di- 
vide the space between the specials and other goods; in- 
troducing some general matter also in regard to prescrip- 
tions, store methods, etc. Seek in fact to cover the whole 
business pretty thoroughly during the year, presenting 
each month those items _ 7 most seasonable. 
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A HOT 
WATER 
BOTTLE 
STORY. 


A man bought a hot water 
bottle at a “‘nine cent” store 
for 49 cents. We wanted to 
charge him a dollar for a 
good one, and he said, “I 
have saved 51 cents.” But 
the first time he used the 
bottle it leaked and the sec- 
ond time it came apart, and 
then he said, ‘Oh, that I had 
my money back,” but he 
could not get it. 


MORAL. 


A dollar well spent is bet- 
ter than 50 cents badly saved. 
Our hot water bottles are 
made by a reliable firm, and 
are worth the price we ask 
because they last and don’t 
leak. Every bottle GUARAN- 
TEED perfect. Prices, 50c., 
75c., $1.00, ete., depending on 
size. Don’t be like the man 
in the story. 
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Moore’s Pharmacy 


Sandwich, Illinois. 
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THE WATER BOTTLE AD. 


The water bottle ad from Moore’s Pharmacy presents 
a good argument in an unusual way. The ad is attract- 
ively set and would be conspicuous in any paper. 





How to Estimate the Weight of Ice. 


A close estimate of the weight of ice can be reached, ar 
cording to Drug Topics, by multiplying together the length, 
breadth and thickness of the block in inches, and dividing the 
product by 30. This will be very closely the weight in pounds. 
Thus, if a block is 10 x 10 x 9, the product is 900, and this 
divided by 30 gives 30 pounds as correct weight. A block 10 
x 10x 6 weighs 20 pounds. This simple method can be easily 
applied and it may serve to remove unjust suspicions, or to 
detect short weight. 





A pint of powdered wood-charcoal put in a small cotton 
bag and then into a barrel of new cider will prevent fer- 
mentation, and the longer such cider is kept the more palatable 
it will become. 





























A Report on the Drug Trade at Lourenco 





Street Scene in Havana. 


Marques, S. E. Africa. 


By U. S. ConsuL W. STANLEY HOLLIs. 


HERE are four pharmacists in Lourenco Marques, the 
T names being inclosed. Three are prescription druggists 
and dealers in druggists’ sundries, patent medicines, 
ete., and the fourth is a wholesale and retail drug concern, 
being jobbers of patent medicines and proprietary articles 
used in the drug trade. 

Drugs in bulk and sundries are generally imported from 
France, Germany or England. Patent medicines and propri- 
etary articles are also imported from the above named coun- 
tries and from the United States. In this latter line I think 
it can be safely said the American products are preferred to 
all others, notwithstanding the fact that practically no effort 
has been made by the American manufacturers of the goods 
in question to advertise their goods here. 

By judicious advertising this branch of the drug trade 
can be largely increased. In the customs returns of Lourenco 
Marques there is no special classification of drugs, patent 
medicines, proprietary articles, etc.; they are all lumped un- 
der one heading. 

The following are the figures, in round numbers, of the 
importations here during the year 1899 (there are no later 
statistics available at this time): 
From Portugal and possessions 

England ....... 

Germany 

NOD 'ss.500-0 

British Colonies ; . 4 : re ( 
United States....... rer ee rr. Cee ot PaPg 680 

A considerable proportion of the imports credited to Eng- 
land and colonies came from the United States, but having 
been imported by way of some British port they lost their 
identity as American goods and were classed as coming from 
the countries in which the ports at which the said goods were 
transhipped were located. 

A visit to one of the local drug shops will bear out this 
statement, for their shelves are liberally covered with Ameri- 
can products, some of which have quite a sale when times 
are good. 

There is at the present time no market here for drug store 





fixtures or for soda fountains; in fact, soda fountains are 
absolutely unknown here. The Delagoabayonians have not 
yet acquired a taste for soda and other light and inoccuous 
liquid refreshments, notwithstanding the fact that, pending 
the publication of an amended customs tariff, the Portuguese 
Government has absolutely prohibited the importation of any 
distilled liquors at this port of Lourenco Marques. 

The Continentals here quench their thirst with wine and 
beer, while the English accomplish the same end with a more 
or less judicious mixture of spirits of various sorts with 
bottled soda or mineral water. I do not know what these 
people will do when the present stocks of spirits are ex- 
hausted if the Government does not by that time allow the 
importation of such liquors. 

Leading strenuous, hustling lives as they have to do, and 
in an unhealthy and enervating country like this. they feel 
that they must have something stronger than tea, coffee or 
soda to counteract that “ tired feeling.” malaria, etc., and 
to revive the drooping spirits, from all of which the old 
settlers suffer and which, sooner or later, attack the new 
comer, no matter how healthy and vigorous he may have been 
when he arrived here. 

There are two methods by which our trade in these lines 
can be increased. One is by judicious advertising in our own 
language (English) and in Portuguese, and the other is by 
personal visits of competent salesmen with full lines of 
samples. 

One of the firms mentioned above are doing quite a jobbing 
trade, in addition to the articles named in a former para- 
graph, in perfumes, soaps and druggists’ and barbers’ sun- 
dries, and are, I understand, open to accept agencies or con- 
signments. 

At present, on account of the war, business in all lines is 
very dull here and the druggists, like many other traders 
who ordered large stocks two years ago in the expectation 
that the capture of Pretoria would end the war. have still 
large surplus stocks on hand which they desire to dispose of 
before ordering new goods. ; 

This condition of affairs, however, is but temporary. and 
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the future promises very ‘well indeed for our manufacturers 
who will make the proper efforts to establish themselves in 
this market. 





(Written for the Ameri an Druggist.) 


PHARMACIES IN THE DANISH WEST INDIES 
By A Happock, 
New York City, 


MONG the islands of the West Indies so long held undex 

A the crown of Denmark—St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Johns 

and which the United States are now again negotiating 
to purchase, the practice of pharmacy, generally speak- 
ing, does not obtain. In each of the islands the population 
could not probably well support more 
than the single existing store. There 
is a store in St. Thomas and one in each 
of the towns of Fredriksted and Chris- 
tiansted, none in St. Croix and no doctor 
in St. Johns, which only has a population 
of about 1,000. The parental Danish Gov- 
ernment has seemingly always held it 
unwise to allow the dispensing of danger- 
ous chemicals and drugs except by Dan- 
ish chemists, taught and graduated in 
Denmark and after passing a crown ex- 
amination sent to St. Thomas and St. 
Croix. ‘* Apothecaries’ halls” these stores 
are called, and to all practical extent a 
monopoly of sale and a surety of con- 
tinued existence is guaranteed to each. 
The Danish colonial laws do not actually 
forbid more drug stores, but the regula- 
tions governing their establishment of- 
fer practically insuperable obstacles. 
Hence in the enjoyment of these monop- 
olies the proprietors have grown wealthy 
and also a proper revenue is secured to 
the crown. 

The photographs accompanying this 
article show the interior of Riise’s drug 
store in St. Thomas as one enters from 
the street. There is the usual array of 
prominently labeled bottles and other 
customary paraphernalia, but the show 
window with its bright display and col- 
ored bottles is missing. The appearance 
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beyond a few feet from the door. A clerk serves you promptly 
if the article required is of simple nature, but prescriptions 
are rarely filled within an hour despite possible urgency. The 
stock of chemicals on hand (all necessarily imported) is al- 
ways sufficiently large to last some time, and even to dis- 
pense abundantly in the event of an epidemic; but the newest 
productions need not be sought for until they have long been 
used and approved by the medical profession in Europe. 
There are few druggists’ sundries sold in these stores, for 
the adjoining general stores contain larger assortments and 
thus preclude competition. Many of the sick room conven- 
iences even are sadly lacking and no handsome soda water 
fountain greets the eye. Whether in drug store or dry goods 
store the soda water fountain will undoubtedly be installed 
rapidly after American acquisition, for the cooling drinks 


iL poner rrr? 
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Pharmacy of A. H. Riise, St. Thomas, Danish West Indies, Showing Rail a Few Feet from the 
Door, Beyond Which Customers Do Not Enter. On the Right is the Manager at His Desk. 


they dispense will be eagerly sought in a 
country where it is always hot. 

No custom prevails there of inquiring 
at the drug store for a remedy for slight 
ailments. Such an inquirer would prompt- 
ly be referred to the doctor; the legitimate 
scope of the medical profession is never 
intruded upon. Homoeopathic remedies 
are not only not sold but the practice of 
medicine in this way is prohibited, being 
regarded as much akin to quackery. The 
charges for medicines furnished on pre- 
scription are higher than the average 


POPES SRRSEEES here. Medicines are supplied free to the 
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very poor when proof of inability to pur- 
chase them has been countersigned on the 
prescription by the chief health officer. 
Proprietary medicines are not sold to any 
great extent; some few of those which 
have been advertised largely here and 
may be a little advertised there in the lo- 
cal hand-sheet apologies for newspapers 
are occasionally asked for. In this there 
will also be a great change after Ameri- 
can acquisition. One of the two or more 
dispensing chemists is constituted night 
clerk in turn and sleeps on the premises. 
These positions are fairly well salaried 
and usually the Danish chemists are 





Pharmacy of A. H. Riise, St. Thomas, Danish West Indies. The I’assageway in the Center 
Leads to the Stock Room in the Rear and to the Laboratory Where the Bay Rum is Pre 


pared. 


of the store is rather inclined to make one serious for the 
Solemn purpose of the establishment is readily felt. When 
one goes in to purchase or to have a prescription filled 
(and only those from duly constituted medical authori- 
ties are recognized) a railing waist high precludes entrance 


bright young men who move in good so- 
ciety. The hours of labor are about the 
same as those prevailing here. 


That Great Britain is fully awake to 

the vast trade possibilities in South Af- 

rica is clearly shown by a news item in a recent number of 
the London Chemist and Druggist. The past few months 
have been record months at the Cape, so far as the taking 
out of licenses by British and foreign firms is concerned. This 
fact shows a feverish activity to secure the coming business 
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(Written for the American Druggist.) 


THE DRUG TRADE IN JAVA, 
By B. S. RAIRDEN, 


U. S. Consul at Batavia. 


American drugs, chemicals, etc., mentioned by you witb 

the exception, perhaps, of soda water fountains, which, I 
believe, have never been imported. The other goods men- 
tioned have been imported into the Dutch Indies, but princi- 
pally through commission houses in Holland. 

I can see no reason why the American goods should not 
find a market here in place of inferior articles, and to capture 
a good part of the business in this part of the world our 
manufacturers should send their own representatives to can- 
vass well the whole of the Dutch Indies and to show the im- 
porters that they wish and are ready to open business with 
them. 


T am is a very good market in the Dutch Indies for the 


OUR MANUFACTURERS CARELESS. 


Many of the importers complain of the “don’t care” 
manner in which many of our manufacturers do business. 
They will do heaps of useless corresponding and send out 
circulars and catalogues, which are not at all understood. 
This manner of doing business is only a loss of time and 
money, and what is required is for them to send their own 
men to push their business. Until they are ready to do this 
they need not expect to find a profitable business in this 
part of the world. 

Again, when sending a representative to the Dutch Indies 
they cannot be too careful in their choice of the man. It 
should be a man with a thorough business training and one 
who can speak some language other than English. Most 
of the merchants here speak English and a commercial trav- 
eler would manage fairly well in the larger places, but when 
visiting the interior one must be able to speak either the 
language of the country (Dutch) or French and German. 

During my stay in Java I have repeatedly met commercial 
travelers of British and German firms, but until a few years 
back an American commercial traveler was seldom seen. 
These travelers of foreign concerns who visit Java every 
other year have informed me that they do a very satisfactory 
business. 

Import merchants here handle almost all kinds of goods, 
although drugs and medicines are generally imported direct 
by the retail dealers. Business here is generally done on 
the long credit system, and many of the European firms 
send their goods out on consignment. 

Within the last two years the long credit system has been 
partly abolished, and it is, indeed, time it should be totally 
abolished, for it has ruined many firms of good standing. The 
three months’ credit has now been brought down to one 
month and many of the firms do a spot cash business. 


THE TERMS OF PAYMENTS. 


In paying for goods received from Europe or America pay- 
ment is usually made against documents—i. e., the documents 
are sent through a bank and collection is made before the 
delivery of goods. Again, the importer sometimes opens a 
credit on the other side and the sellers receive their money 
as soon as the goods are shipped. Another method used, 
where the parties are well known to each other, is for part 
payment to be made on shipment of the goods, the balance 
being paid when the goods are received. 

Although I have been repeatedly informed that American 
manufacturers will not be able to do any business in this 
part of the world until they are ready to consign their goods, 
I should strongly advise them to sell at a smaller profit rather 
than take the risk of consigning. 

The following facts concerning the Island of Java are 
quoted from a recent consular report prepared by Mr. Rairden. 

The area of Java has been computed to be 51,100 square 
miles, and its population, together with that of the Island of 
Madura, about 28,000,000. It is one of the Dutch colonial 
possessions and is situated in the Indian Ocean, immediately 
south of the Island of Borneo and southeast of the Island of 
Sumatra. Communication with Europe is had via Singapore, 
Straits Settlements, at which port large quantities of mer- 
chandise are transshipped. This trade is divided between the 
Peninsular & Oriental Steamship Company and the Mes- 
sageries Maritimes, besides which several small steamers, be 
longing chiefly to Chinese owners, travel regularly backward 
and forward to the different ports in Java, Sumatra and 
Borneo, carrying chiefly Chinese goods. Batavia is the capi- 
tal of Java and has an estimated population of 150,000. 
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The principal product of the island is sugar, of which 
726,024 tons were exported in 1900. The tea export reached 
15,406,984 pounds in the same year. The cultivation of cocoa 
is gradually extending. Other articles of export from Java 
are coffee, rice, arrack, rattans, hides, nutmegs, tobacco, in- 
digo, gum damar, kapok, India rubber, ete. Trade conditions 
are very good and the tendency to import from the United 
States is rapidly increasing. 





(Written for the American Druggist.) 
PROPRIETARY MEDICINES IN MADAGASCAR. 
By WILLiaAM H. HUNT, 

U. S. Consul at Tamatave. 


N reply to the inquiry as to the possibility of introducing 
] patent medicines into Madagascar the points to be consid- 
ered are, firstly, the kinds of medicines that are mostly 
needed, the best methods of introducing them and the formal- 
ities or the obstacles in the shape of duties and regulations 
covering such importations. It is not for me here to moralize 
about the genuineness of these preparations or their empirical 
value. It must be taken for granted that really efficacious 
remedies for the diseases to which humanity is heir will even- 
tually hold their own everywhere, but when the work of the 


-laboratory is over the manner of getting these remedies known 


and employed is ruled by purely business methods based on 
accurate information. It remains for me then to merely point 
out the peculiarities of Madagascar as affecting that trade. 


MALAGASY FEVER THE SCOURGE OF THE ISLAND. 


Every one will tell you that Malagasy fever is the arch 
enemy in this island. Malagasy fever is purely and simply 
malarial fever or tertian ague or intermittent fever, whichever 
one may please to call it, and quinine has up to the present time 
been considered the main remedy. In Tamatave one of the 
two chemists’ shops retails about one hundredweight of quinine 
per annum, which is a very high figure when the size of the 
population is considered. Patients who are refractory to high 
doses of quinine are treated with arsenic. In fact quite re- 
cently a new specific for intermittent fevers such as those of 
the tropics has been announced in organic salts of arsenic 
wherein the arsenic is latent, especially disodic methylarsenate 
or methylarsenate of soda. But the scourge of Madagascar 
is, properly speaking, anemia. Without getting positively 
sick the native of northern latitudes, by what I suppose is 
technically called the “ deglobulization of the blood,” loses his 
vigor and vitality. The pale faces on the street are what 
first strike the new arrival, and until he gets used to them 
he imagines he ig in a city just risen from the dead. It is 
imperatively necessary that the European and American 
should take a year’s leave every three or four years or this 
anzemia may develop into a general consumption, sometimes 
into a swelling of the whole body called beriberi, always end- 
ing in death. Science has apparently established that these 
terrible symptoms are suppressed by the arsenical salt. 


ONE AMERICAN SCORES A SUCCESS. 


It thus follows that the greatest demand for medicines here 
is for such compositions as embody the two great specifics 
mentioned above, with all the concomitant ferrugineous, febri- 
fugal and tonic ingredients that go to combat ansemia or pov- 
erty of blood. I cite only one of the latest examples of the 
introduction here of a specific for anzemia. The proprietor is 
an American and a large advertiser. About two years ago he 
launched his pills on this market, issued broadcast pamphlets 
in French, had them translated into the Malagasy language, 
and a chemist informed me yesterday that he sells about 3,000 
boxes a year and at a price very much in excess of the adver- 
tised price at home. Compared with the general state of trade 
here this is undoubtedly a record, for after all it is only one 
among other similar remedies in vogue. Second in importance 
among proprietary remedies come specifics for venereal dis- 
eases. I am not writing a sermon and for obvious reasons 
statistics of this department of the trade are hard to procure, 
as these remedies are the less talked about the more they 
are used. Suffice it to say that the conditions in Madagascar 
are such that Venus is the chemist’s best friend. 

Of other specialties, such as cough elixirs, pain killers, 
remedies for diarrhoea, insecticide powders, etc., they all find 
a place in the pharmacies here. Old stagers, such as Cockle’s 
pills and Dr. Brown’s chlorodyne, are as well known as in 
every other part of the world, while the worshipers of Bac- 
chus do not grudge $1.50 a bottle for Eno’s fruit salt, and so 
on through the list of the best known Pnglish, American and 
particularly French proprietary medicines. 








OPENINGS FOR NEW REMEDIES. 


As regards new remedies and fresh openings for things 
of this kind what has been done before can, of course, be done 
again; science does not stand still, and this leads me to ex- 
plain the best methods of introducing a pharmaceutical spe- 
cialty into our market. In the first place samples of a few 
dozen only should be consigned to one of the leading chemists 
here, with the printed advertising matter in French. The 
chemist will undertake the distribution in such a manner as 
to insure a reliable report on the prospects. Then again it 
must be remembered that the center of the island, with its 
capital, Antananarivo, is inhabited by a million Hovas, who 
for the most part know how to read, consequently a dissemi- 
nation of advertising matter in the Malagasy language is ab- 
solutely necessary if the article is to take. But considering 
the difficulties of direct shipments from the United States it 
is generally advisable to do business through some house in 
France. 


HIGH CUSTOMS DUTIES PAID BY THE CONSUMER. 


As to the duties, formalities and regulations, the reply to 
my inquiries at the customs house was decidedly vague. To 
discuss the high price of an article with a shop man in Tama- 
tave is utterly impossible; he excuses himself for every ex- 
tortion he can devise by the one cry, “The customs duty; the 
customs duty!”’ 

But it appears from the explanations I gathered that these 
articles are submitted to separate appraisements according to 
their composition—the introduction of some patent medicines 
is prohibited altogether—while the maximum duty is 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. There is also a trifling duty per 100 pounds 
on printed advertising matter. Evidently the same laws and 
regulations apply for Madagascar, a French colony, as are 
enforced for the importation of similar articles into France. 
This again emphasizes the necessity of importers having a 
branch house in France whereby formalities at this end are 
at once simplified. 





South Africa as a Market for Our Products. 


The growing importance of South Africa as a market for 
products of the United States is illustrated by some figures 
just received by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. They show 
that the importations into Cape Colony, Natal, Delagoa Bay 
and Beira amounted last year to more than $150,000,000, or 
nearly treble the total for a decade earlier. These figures are 
published by the British South African Export Gazette. They 
show that the imports of Cape Colony in 1901 were $104.- 
220,000; those of Natal, $46,500,000; Delagoa Bay, $993,374, and 
Beira, $2,037,088; making a total of $153,750,462. This is a 
marked increase over the imports of the preceding year, and 
is two and a half times as much as the total for 1892, a decade 
earlier, the figures being: For 1892, $61,653,000; 1895, $82,648,- 
000; 1900, $115,336,000, and 1901, as already indicated, $153,- 
750,462. Of this total importation into South Africa, $98,916,- 
006 was from the United Kingdom, $23,037,000 from British 
colonies and protectorates, $12,848,000 from the United States, 
$5,441,000 from Germany. Comparing 1901 with 1900 the total 
increase has been very large, the figures for 1900 being $115. 
536,000, against $153,750,462 for 1901. Of this increase of $38,- 
909,000, $27,000,000 was in the imports from the United King- 
dom, $5,465,000 from British possessions and protectorates, 
$1,962,000 from Germany and $1,601,000 from the United 
States, showing that Germany made a larger gain in its ex- 
lee to South Africa during the year than did the United 
States. 

The United States, it will be observed, occupies second 
place in the list of countries supplying South Africa, the larg- 
est importer being the United Kingdom, $98,916,000; the next 
largest, the United States, $12,848,000; Victoria, $8,444,000, and 
Germany, $5,441,000. 

An analysis of the imports into South Africa by countries 
shows that the growth has been very rapid, and especially so 
in imports from the United States, the figures, stated in pounds 
sterling, being: From the United States, £418,126 in 1892 and 
£2.640,103 in 1901; from Germany, £281,172 in 1892 and £1,118,- 
010 in 1901; from the United Kingdom, £10,118,837 in 1892 and 
£20,326,006 in 1901. ; 

The rapid growth in imports into South Africa from the 
United States and the extremely rapid growth in the con- 
suming power of Africa adds interest to the latest statistics 
of our own Treasury Department of the trade of the United 
States with Africa. These figures show that for the eight 
months ending with August, 1902, our total exports to Africa 
as a whole were $22,469,572, against $17,707,186 in the cor- 
responding months of 1901 and $14,597,337 in the correspond- 
ing months of 1900. 
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EMINENT MEXICAN PHARMACISTS. 


N every city of any size in any part of the world mention of 
I retail pharmacy usually connotes some one prominent ex- 
ponent of the craft in the city in question. Thus retail 
pharmacy in New York City is intimately connected with 
the name of Hegeman; in London one thinks of the name of 
Savory in connection with the best traditions of the craft 
there; one cannot speak of retail pharmacy in the French 
capital without suggesting the Pharmacie Centrale. In the 
sister republic of Mexico retail pharmacy in the City of Mexico 
has been the heritage for generations of the family of Bus- 
tillos, and the name Bustillos connotes retail pharmacy there 
in the same way as in the other instances cited. Almost all 
of the notable pharmacists of Mexico received their training 
at one time or another in the pharmacies of the Bustillos. In 
all there have been under the control of the family of Bustillos 
some 12 or 15 apothecary shops and drug stores and one manu 
factory. We give herewith a view of the interior of the Bus- 
tillos pharmacy on Tacuba street. Sr. Bustillos also conducts 
a pharmacy on Esclava street. 

Francisco Bustillos, whose portrait is shown herewith, con- 
ducts the principal pharmacy in the City of Mexico. He has 
studied under the most eminent teachers, among others his 
long time friend, Sr. Dn. Alfonso Her- 
rera, director of the Preparatory Schoo! 
and professor of the history of drugs in 


the School of Medicine. Sr. Bustillos is 
i vice-president of the Mexican Pharma- 
Pe . ceutical Association and a member of 


s the Committee on Revision of the fifth 
edition of the Mexican Pharmacopeia. 

Sr. Bustillos operates a manufactur- 
ing laboratory in the City of Mexico 
for the production of pharmaceuticals 
and chemicals according to modern 
methods, and he is now fitting out 
and stocking a pharmacy on the Amer- 
ican plan; that is, an American phar- 
macy intended to supply the wants of 
American residents in Mexico and of 
the large number of American tourists 
who pass through the city daily. The 
. new pharmacy has been built on the site 
of the Grand National Theatre and will be named the National 
Pharmacy. Sr. Bustillos is at present in New York making 
purchases of supplies and apparatus, and letters may be ad- 
dressed to him in care of the AMERICAN Druaaist. Not only 
will the new store be fitted up and conducted in the most ap- 
proved American style, but Sr. Bustillos proposes to establish 
several soda fountains in suitable localities for dispensing 
American soda fountain drinks. 














Francisco Bustillos, 
City of Mexico. 





The Sale of Poisons in Belgium. 


Consui George W. Roosevelt, Brussels, reports to the State 
Department the recent issuance of a royal decree regulating 
the sale and safekeeping of poisonous substances in. Bel- 
gium. One of the first regulations of the decree compels deal- 
ers of poisonous drugs and substances to store such articles 
apart and keep them separated from other supplies, especial- 
ly those used for food. 

Arsenic and its compounds, arsenical colors, oxalic acid 
and oxide of potassium, hydrofluoric acid, bromine, cantha- 
rides, cyanide of potassium, calabar and St. Ignatius beans— 
excepfing cinnabar, must be kept locked in a special closét, 
upon the door of which the word “ poison,” in French, shall 
appear—and in the Flemish section of the country in both 
French and Flemish—in large, easily deciphered characters. 
Noxious substances shall be delivered only upon written re- 
quest, dated and signed by a well-known person, who shall 
at the same time explain the intended use of same. 

All sale of or orders for poisonous substances must be re- 
corded in a register kept expressly for that purpose, the pages 
of which must be numbered. Full entry without any omis- 
sion or blank space must be made in the register immediate- 
ly after sale or order. The date of sale, kind and quantity of 
article sold, as well as name, profession, and domicile of pur- 
chaser, must be indicated. 

Venders must preserve the register for a period of tem 
years and carefully file requests written upon unstamped pa- 
per. 

Poisonous substances must be delivered in receptacles 
or wrappers of such nature that contents cannot escape. 

The observance of these regulations, as concerns venders 
of drugs and chemicals, will be under the supervision of in- 
spectors of pharmacies, and, as concerns other dealers, under 
the supervision of the provincial medical commission. 
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Interior of the Bustillos Pharmacy, on Tacuba Street, City of Mexico. 


THE DRUG TRADE IN THE CANARY ISLANDS 
AND WEST AFRICA. 


By Sou BERLINER, 


U. 8S. Consul at Teneriffe. 


neither chemicals nor any articles in the druggists’ line. 
Two firms sell drugs and chemicals to the retail drug- 
gist and also do a retail business, having all kinds of articles 
and patent medicines for sale, these being imported principally 
from France, Germany, England and a few patent medicines 


TD nett are no drugs manufactured in the Canary Islands, 


from the United States. Drug store fixtures are not sold here, 
every one employing carpenters to do the work according to 
his own ideas. 

Soda water fountains and accessories are not known in the 
Canary Islands, though they should be. We have ,ice only 
from the month of June to November and it sells at about 
214 cents per pound, being manufactured in blocks of about 
6 pounds each. 

Fancy soaps, perfumes and cosmetics are nearly all im- 
ported from France, while the United States supplies all the 
Florida water. Nearly every store keeps these articles, be- 
sides dealing in other lines. Instead of paints, oils, varnishes 
and colors whitewash is used on the outside of houses, as 
the powerful rays of the sun peel off the paint, but paint is 
used on the decorations and wood work of the interior. I 
send you the name of the largest importer of these articles. 

There are no duties or other taxes on drugs, chemicals, 
perfumery or soap, or on any other manufactured articles 
mentioned on your list as applying to the drug trade. The 
Canary Islands are free ports to everything except about 12 
articles—namely: liquors, tobacco, sugar, chocolate, coffee, 
tea, cigars, spices, etc., which pay duty. The drug stores 
are furnished somewhat similar to those in the smaller towns 
of the United States. 

In spite of the keen competition for foreign trade I feel 
that few Americans give a thought to these islands and the 
West Coast of Africa, and yet recent trade statistics show that 
this field is promising, as it is comparatively new, competition 


heing less severe than in many other parts of the world an‘l 
the commerce is increasing by leaps and bounds. 

Formerly when sailing vessels were universally employed 
in the world’s carrying trade Americans enjoyed their full 
share of the business of the West Coast of Africa and of thie 
Canary Islands, but since the general introduction of steam our 
trade has fallen off lamentably. As a result of inquiries I find 
that the American houses formerly engaged in this trade have 
ceased to compete, with the exception of one firm who have 
a store in Sierra Leone and have recently opened a branch 
in Monrovia, Liberia. Business can be developed in this part 
of the world by the establishment of a regular line of steam- 
ers between the United States and the West Coast of Africa 
by way of the Canary Islands, and I have no doubt that 
money invested in this way would give good returns. 

A member of one of the principal firms in these islands 
has stated to me that he would guarantee a minimum trade 
of 200 tons cargo per month from the United States were a 
monthly line inaugurated. This would be a beginning and | 
have no doubt that the monthly quantity for these islands 
would be at least 500 tons. I feel confident that the vessels 
would receive full cargoes outward before long and a consid- 
erable freight homeward; they would further receive com 
pensation for the carriage of mail; the passenger traffic wou! 
also be not inconsiderable. The ports of the Canary Islands 
being free the actual disbursement of a steamship under ordi- 
nary circumstances need not exceed $15. 

Coal is obtainable at very low prices; provisions are good, 
cheap and plentiful. At most of the West African ports 
steamers carrying mail are exempt from port dues. 

The principal articles of export from the Canary Islands 
and the West Coast of Africa are benné seed, cochineal, coffee, 
dye woods, ginger, gum of all-sorts, ivory, kola nuts, palm 
kernels, palm oil, raw hides, rubber, wax, ete. The imports 
comprise canned goods, cottons, lard, lumber, petroleum, pork 
and hams, tobacco (manufactured and raw), hardware and 
manufactured articles of all kinds. 


CANARY ISLANDS. 


The importations of the Canary Islands from the United 
States according to our return of exports have been: 
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$266,192 
297,878 
274,827 
216,625 
238,706 

These figures should be increased from 150 to 200 per cent., 
to include articles originating in the United States but re- 
ported as coming from England and Germany on account of 
their being imported from ports in these countries. 

The value of exports to the United States for five years 
has been: 

$44,979 
49,909 
26,283 
24,193 
21,607 

None of the principal products, such as bananas, oranges, 
tomatoes and vegetables (which grow all the year round) are 
sent to the United States, though with direct steamers there 
is no doubt but that a good export business could be worked 
up. 

I may refer to the fact that for many diseases, especially 
those of the lungs and throat, the climate of these islands 
is unequaled and they are steadily growing in popularity as 
a health resort; nowhere can the open air treatment so much 
in vogue for tuberculosis be better practiced. 

There are a number of good hotels and a fast service of 
steamers, between the different islands, which are visited by 
from 3,000 to 4,000 strangers, mostly English, every winter. 
Many Americans would doubtless avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to come to these islands for business, health and 
pleasure, and would bring extra revenue to a steamship com- 
pany. 

SIERRA LEONE. 


As to West African trade, I give below statistics of ex- 
ports and imports of Sierra Leone, which are taken from a 


publication devoted to this trade and are considered reliable: 


EXPORTS FOR 1901. 


Description. r wy 
ATCICRN POUNCG «6 6:0: 050.6.4.0.0.000 0s occ eB eee LTB: 
European manufactures.... £47,725 12s. 10d. 


£304,009 10s. 14. 


alue.. ——————_, 
3d. $1,247,205 
$232,257 


$1,479,462 
PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF EXPORT. 


Quanti 
OAT 


ty. Value. 
478 


$787,149 


. 252,110 


Rubber 

Ginger 

Gum copal 
Jenné seed 


Description. 

Government stores: 
Imperial 
Colonial 

Specie 

Other 


—Value.—— + 
$136,058 
275,278 

9,134 

2,019,928 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 


The French colonies on the West Coast of Africa are in- 
creasing in importance every year and are receiving zealous 
attention from the French Government. The United States 
exported to these colonies in 1900 $657,266 worth and received 
therefrom products to the value of $601,165. 

The following shows the exports of the United Kingdom 
to the French West African possessions in 1900: 


Article. 
Apparel and haberdashery........... 
Arms, ammunition and military stores 
Coal, cinders and fuel 
Cotton y. pounds. 
Cottons entered by the yard...yards. 40,763,400 
Cottons entered at value 


Quantity. 


Hardware (unenumerated cutlery)... 

Metal (iron, wrought and un- 
wrought) 

Nil, seed... . 

Provisions, including meat 

Salt 

Soap 

Spirits, British and Irish (proof 

,, gallons) gallons. 

Telegraph wires and apparatus 

Manufactures of wood 

Parcel post 325 

Mtl GENGP: BPCICION,. 6... 0.0 bs bese sees 49,407 


£709,900 


6,607 


22,573 


23,953 
78 
27,223 
1,582 
240,489 


Totals $3,651,815 


The nature and value of imports from the French West 
African possessions into Great Britain for 1900 were: 
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~———Value.—_—_, 
$1,866,118 
4,326 


Article. 
PS SRS ee Ee ce eee ewts. 
Dyewoods (other than logwood).tons. 
COM GE BET SOPES. «ccc acns ewts. 
Raw hides 
Ivory 
Nuts and kernels 
Palm oil 
Skins (furs of all sorts) 
Wax 
Wood : 
Furniture woods and hard 
woods, mahogany 
Unenumerated woods........... 
All other articles 


Quantity. 


376,957 
28,016 
14,580 

Totals £534,727 $2,602,246 


Direct steamship communication will steadily increase 
American trade, as our goods now have an established repu- 
tation all over the world. I trust the near future may see 4 
regular line of steamers plying between the United States and 
the West Coast of Africa by way of the Canary Islands. 








AMERICAN SPECIALTIES IN CHEMNITZ 
From INFORMATION OBTAINED THROUGH U. 8. ConstuL J. A. 
MONAGHAN, 


HE restriction of the sale of proprietary and patent med- 
T icines to apothecaries as provided by law is not rigidly 
enforced in the larger cities of Germany. While it is sup- 
posed that in the drug stores only those medicines and drugs 
may be sold which are intended for external application, the 
drug stores do keep proprietary and patent medicines for 
sale, though they are removed to the rear of the store and 
away from the public eye. Of the American preparations 





























Interior of the Pharmacy of Dr. G. Haentzschel, Chemnitz. 


handled by drug stores in the city of Chemitz we find Brown's 
Bronchial ‘Troches, Listerine, Chesebrough’s Vaseline, Mrs. 
Allen’s Hair Restorer, Benson’s Capcine Plaster, Mellin’s 
Food, Scott’s Emulsion of Codliver Oil, Warner’s Safe Reme- 
dies, ete. 

SODA WATER FOUNTAINS 


and their accessories, drug store fixtures, ete., are unknown 
quantities in Chemitz. Soda water and other beverages of 
the same class are not popular among the Germans, who go 
in more for beer and light wines. 


GLASSWARE 


of all varieties is found upon the local market in large quan- 
tities, fine ware of a high artistic finish being sold at a re- 
markable low figure. The gracefully molded and decorated 
ware, which requires high craftsmanship and remarkable 
creative ability in the varied designs, is prepared for the mar- 
ket in so perfect 9 condition and at so reasonable a figure that 
successful American competition seems out of the question. 


TOILET SOAPS. 


Very depressed conditions prevail in the German soap in- 
dustry, and especially high priced soaps find a very poor mar- 
ket. In Chemnitz as probably throughout all of Saxony fine 
toilet soaps can find only a very limited market owing to the 
large proportion of laboring men of narrow means who make 
up the population of Saxony, which is distinctly the industrial 
center of Germany. However, if the German taste for soaps 
were studied and a good substantial article placed upon the 
market for a reasonable figure, there might be some business 
for American firms. 
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PERFUMES AND COSMETICS 


are placed upon the market at a low figure. A considerable 
quantity of perfume is imported from France, and is very 
popular here. The German product is also used in large quan- 
tities and sells at even a much lower figure than the French 
perfumes. 

As to the manufacture of 


ARTIFIGIAL LIMBS AND SURGICAL APPLIANCES 


ef this nature, the cheap labor, long hours, and many hands 
eapable of doing the work makes it possible to put them out 
at a figure so low as to put foreign competition out of consid- 
eration. 
BRIGHT PROSPECTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS. 
The prospects in photographic goods are much better. 


There seems to be a lack of good, tasty mounting cards. The 
eards now used extensively by photographers are of a very 


cheap variety and of an extremely plain make. Another ar- . 


ticle which is sold at a high price here, and which local pho- 
tographers claim can be furnished at a much lower figure, is 
the soft printing paper of the Velox printing out variety. 
German cameras are sold at a much lower figure than are 
those of American make, and while the American cameras 
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Drug Store of Otto H. Kratzsch, Chemnitz. 


are superior in construction this does not apply to the lenses, 
in the manufacture of which the Germans excel us. 

The German drug stores do not differ essentially in ap- 
pearance or arrangement from American drug stores except 
in the absence of the familiar soda fountain, and cigar and 
fancy goods cases. The accompanying engravings show an 
exterior and an interior view of two of the leading pharma- 
cies in Chemnitz. 





Increased Activity of Manufacturers. 


The increasing activity of the manufacturers of the United 
States is illustrated on both the export and import side of the 
latest figures of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. During the 
seven months ending with July, 1902, the exportation of manu- 
factures was nearly $10,000,000 greater than in the correspond- 
ing months of the preceding year, and the importation of 
manufacturers’ materials was $30,000,000 greater than in the 
corresponding months of the preceding year. The exportation 
of manufactures during the seven months of the present year 
has averaged $35,103,000 per month, or at the rate of $421,- 
000,000 per annum, while the importation of manufacturers’ 
materials has averaged $36,000,000 per month, or at the rate 
of $432,000,000 per annum. Nearly all of the principal manu- 
factured articles exported, except iron and steel, show an in- 
crease in quantity, and in most cases in value, though in a 
few important articles the reduction in price per unit of quan- 
tity has brought the value below last year’s figures, while the 
quantity shows an increase. This is true of mineral oils, for 
example, the exports of which during the seven months show 
an increase of over four million gallons, while the figures of 
value show a decrease of about one million dollars. 


PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD. 
DRUGS AND CHEMICALS IN MADAGASCAR. 


By WIiLuiam H. Hunt, 
U. S. Consul, Tamatave. 


ADAGASCAR is an island on the east coast of Africa, 
M separated by the Mozambique Channel from the main- 
land, from which it is distant at the nearest point, about 
240 miles. It covers about 230,000 square miles. The popu- 
lation of Madagascar is estimated to amount to 3,520,000. 
The capital is Antananarivo, situated near the center of the 
island, at 1,400 meters above the level of the sea, with a 
population of about 100,000. Tamatave, the principal port of 
entry, is on the east coast, and has a good harbor. Its 
population is about 20,000, of which 2,425 are French and 
1,150 English and about 1,500 natives. 

Drugs, crude and manufactured, would come under the 
two items in the annual statistics of import into Madagascar 
denominated in the French customs returns as “ Products 
Chemiques” and ‘“ Medicaments Composés.” The figures 
for one year’s import stand, respectively, at $43,914 and 
$35,716. Without attempting to differentiate what exactly 
belongs to each particular class it may then be broadly stated 
that the chemist and druggist’s trade of Madagascar averages 
about $80,000 a year. The major part of these imports are 
doubtless of French origin, except in the case of certain 
specialties of world wide renown, which, by their nature, are 
stamped with the originality of some other country, chiefly 
England. 

The conditions necessary for American goods to success- 
fully compete are, first and foremost, the existence here of a 
large American firm as a distinctive trade depot and dis- 
tributing medium for goods and manufactured articles of 
all kinds from the United States. 

The number of American products that would find a ready 
sale here is legion, but the total trade of Madagascar is not 
sufficiently large for any one special branch to open a house. 
The long distance, the complication of transshipment, the 
difference of language, formality of customs dues and the 
utter impossibility of rousing the incrusted Creole to adapt 
himself to modern methods and conscientiously handle Amer- 
ican goods render it necessary for Americans to have some 
trade combination of their own. Without something of this 
kind it is difficult to see how individual importers can com- 
pete with the existing state of things. The next best method 
is to have connections with a firm in France, who forward 
goods under much the same conditions as goods of French 
origin. 


CHEMICALS. 


If, by chemicals are understood such things as aniline 
colors, sulphates, soda, sulphuric acid, chloride of lime, car- 
bolic acid, etc., there are no industries in the country of suf- 
ficient note to necessitate imports of these to any appreciable 
extent. Sulphuric acid used to be imported in large quantities 
for the coagulation of the rubber milk, but the rubber ex- 
ports have so fallen off that I doubt if this item is worth 
noting. Doubtless the $80,000 imports per annum cover every- 
thing of this nature. 


‘ 
DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 


The thousand and one articles coming under this head- 
ing, with which one is familiar at home, are only employed 
and sold here within the strictest limits of necessity and 
economy, not to say penury. Chemists’ shops have not ar- 
rived at that esthetic stage where taste, display or even neat- 
ness, not to say cleanliness, are considered as the essential 
elements of success or attraction. Shops here are all of a 
miscellaneous and heterogenous type, and overlap each other 
in the description of their sales, while the chemist is con- 
fined solely to dispensing, and displays nothing to tempt a 
lady to open the strings of her purse. 


DRUG STORE FIXTURES 


Luxury is avoided very carefully in all that pertains to 
fixtures; the traditional glass globes of colored waters, in- 
separable from a chemist’s shop, would probably cause as 
big a crowd in the streets of Tamatave as the first automobile. 
I have never yet seen one in Madagascar. 


SODA WATER FOUNTAINS AND ACCESSORIES. 


There are two or three firms of soda water suppliers and 
manufacturers, who are quite distinct from the chemists 
and druggists. The siphons used and circulated are all of 
French origin. 


PATENTED AND PROPRIETARY MEDICINES. 


(See special article on this subject on a preceding page.) 
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FANCY SOAPS. 


These are almost entirely of French manufacture and are 
distributed indiscriminately throughout all the shops; and 
the same may be said of perfumes and cosmetics. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


Everything approaching the higher branch of surgery is 
confined exclusively to the French hospitals, and all articles 
pertaining thereto are procured through their advice and 
agency, and naturally come from France. There are no 
private practitioners here whose art would lead to an outside 
trade in anything of this description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND OPTICAL GOODS. 


As is natural in a new country the photographic camera 
is busy everywhere and ameteur photography is a craze, but 
most people of means come out here provided with good 
apparatus, or send their private orders direct home, princi- 
pally to France, to avoid duties. The local trade will not 
or dare not risk their capital in catering for a superior article, 
the ruling principle in Madagascar trade being only to get 
out and sell rubbish; consequently, it is almost always im- 
possible to find on the market any article of photography you 
may require. So many things, too, belonging to this depart- 
ment are liable to rapid deterioration owing to climatic in- 
fluences that it is always a risky trade. 


TOILET AND BATHROOM ARTICLES 


These call for no special remark except to say that very 
little of refinement and luxury is known here. An empty 
wine barrel sawed in halves serves all purposes of ablution 
in Madagascar. 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES AND COLORS. 


The imports in this country average in the year just $20,- 
000 worth of paints and colors, all coming from France. With 
regard to the question of what must be done by the American 
manufacturers of the above goods to capture more business 
in this market I have in substance answered at the outset 
of my remarks. Direct shipping facilities are the great es- 
sential, and then a purely American firm established here 
on the plan of the French Magasins du Louvre, which would 
handle every imaginable specialty that the individual in- 
ventor, maker or vendor would like to make known. 


THE WAY BUSINESS IS DONE. 


To answer generally this question is to state that business 
is not done von lines parallel to those we usualy associate 
with the idea of a good chemist’s shop. It is one’of those 
trade monopolies of which there are still many examples left 
in Madagascar, remants of old times, in which the prevalent 
idea is that you, the customer, are the person benefited, and 
not that he, the vendor, is at the service of the public. Con- 
sequently fancy prices are maintained and a chemist’s shop 
is restricted to certain things. The chances are that in any 
prescription made up by an outside physician three out of 
the ten ingredients would be wanting. English and American 
remedies are little known and a few days ago a person in- 
quiring for a box of cold cream was told that it was not sold 
in Tamatave. 

In spite of the enormous profits there is a decided lack of 
neatness and smartness which go to make a chemist’s shop 
usually one of the most elegant and attractive shopping 
places. What is wanted here is an establishment fully 
equipped with reasonable, business-like prices and some 
energy and initiative to rouse up the old fogies. So long as 
this is not forthcoming we shall probably continue to tolerate 
the present state of things, for sick people, like beggars, can’t 
be choosers; but when and how the change will come about 
is for those interested in the trade to consider after weighing 
. the facts and figures which I have here attempted to set 
orth. 





United States Trade with New Zealand. 


Iu a report submitted by John D. Connolly, Consul at Auk- 
land, New Zealand, there are outlined policies and methods 
of developing trade in that part of the world which have re- 
ceived the indorsement of his successors and their adoption is 
commended to all American merchants and manufacturers 
who are seeking to extend their export business. 

Consul Connolly’s experience has taught him the useless- 
ness of United States exporters continuing to send out pam- 
phlets, circulars or price-lists. The foreign importer rarely 
looks at such literature. The best course to follow is to send 
out competent, intelligent, experienced business men of good 
address and presence with samples and price-lists. Once a 
man has succeeded in placing an order with a new purchaser 
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both the agent and the firm he represents should deal honor- 
ably and fairly with their new customer, as otherwise there 
can be no continuance of trade or confidence. 


TASTES OF CUSTOMERS MUST BE CONSIDERED. 


It is useless for manufacturers and exporters to dogmat- 
ically insist that they are offering a superior article, and that, 
threfore, the foreign consumers are bound to buy their goods. 
The same means should be taken to secure trade as have suc- 
ceeded with other manufacturing nations—viz., by making an 
intelligent effort to manufacture articles specially suitable to 
the habits, customs and tastes of the people in shape, price 
and quality. This is how the Germans have succeeded in 
building up a large trade with the Australasian colonies, even 
in the face of the keenest competition on the part of English 
goods, and the natural sympathies of the colonists for English 
manufactures. 

German agents have made several trips through New Zea- 
land inspecting the stocks and prices of the wholesale and 
retail houses, and taking numerous samples with them of such 
articles as found ready sale in the different communities and 
were regarded as useful and popular. These articles were cop- 
ied carefully, and in some instances improved upon, and of- 
fered at less cost than the people had been in the habit of 
paying for them, and, of course, with the natural result that 
a large percentage of that trade now finds its way to Ger- 
many to the serious detriment of the English houses and all 
other competitors. Yet people marvel at the extraordinary 
extension and activity of German foreign commerce. Is it 
any wonder, when such systematic and practical methods 
are pursued? We must manufacture articles to suit the re- 
quirements of those to whom we desire to sell. Of what use 
is it to tell a man, “ This is a better article than you have been 
accustomed to,” when the reply is, “It may be, but it does 
not suit my case; consequently, I will not buy it.” 


BARRIERS TO COMMERCE 


e 

Consul Connolly refers to the matter of exchange between 
New Zealand and New York in the following terms: A large 
wholesale and manufacturing stationer here (whose _ princi- 
pals are in Glasgow) ordered a supply of goods from New 
York. The New York firm drew on their New Zealand cus- 
tomer at ninety days, and in remitting the amount of the draft 
to New York, it cost the New Zealander at the rate of 4 1-6 
per cent., whereas if the New York firm had taken payment 
in London it would have cost only three-fourths of 1 per cent. 
It must be apparent to all that such expense in the way of 
exchange is ruinous; indeed, it is almost prohibitive, and yet, 
this wholesale merchant informed me that he made a greater 
profit on the goods than if he had purchased them in Lon- 
don, because of their superiority. You will easily see how 
difficult it is for our people to compete with a nation like Eng- 
land under such circumstances, and when we do successful- 
ly compete, it is because of the superior excellence of our 
goods. If we can compete under such adverse conditions, are 
we not justified in putting forth every legitimate and intelli- 
gent effort in our power to improve our position? 

I certainly feel it my duty to invite attention to this par- 
ticular barrier against the extension of our commerce in these 
seas and the co-operation of business interests in the United 
States in removing a most serious drawback to American ex- 
port trade with Australasia. If payment could be made in 
London, it must tend to increase trade and give the importers 
more profit, which means more encouragement to buy from 
us and thereby largely increase the volume of our foreign 
business. 

All trade circulars should designate some banker to whom 
money could be forwarded from foreign countries in payment 
of goods ordered. Also, when an intending customer sends a 
letter from a reputable local banker that the would-be pur- 
chaser is in good standing from a commercial point of view 
and capable of paying for the goods he has ordered, it is in- 
variably safe to fill such order and draw upon the customer 
in the ordinary way for the cost of the goods. The observ- 
ance of this rule will result in great convenience to the for- 
eign importer and advantage to the American exporter. 

Another matter to which I desire to direct attention is that 
the New Zealand Government has imposed a tax of $250 on all 
commercial travelers representing foreign houses in the col- 
ony. This must be paid before they are permitted to solicit 
trade. 





American houses operating through the drug trade should 
display activity in respect to making a bid for South African 
business, and not delay matters until our cousins across the 
sea have become fully re-established in a field in which we 
can so successfully compete. 
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ECHOES OF THE DEL MONTE MEETING. 


The Journey Across the Plains. 


Being under the necessity of transmitting the report of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ meeting by telegraph, so that 
our readers could be given a complete account of the trans- 
actions of that body on the Monday following its adjourn- 
ment, comparatively little attention was paid to the social 
features of the meeting. This, while unavoidable, was par- 
ticularly regrettable, in view of the fact that probably no 
meeting in the life of the association has been so delightful 
socially as was the Del Monte meeting. In the introductory, 
* Notes by the Way,” published in our issue of October 13, 
our readers learned something of the courtesies extended to 
the travelers on their way to the place of meeting. The 
special train, which was provided for the party by the Santa 
Fé Railroad, was made up entirely of new cars, which were 
on this occasion for the first time put into use. The train 
embraced the very latest improvements in sleeping cars and 
apartment cars, an observation car, and a dining car and a 
library-buffet-smoking car provided with a barber shop. This 
train was made up at Chicago and was the home of the party 
of Eastern delegates until they reached Del Monte. Every 
berth in the train save two was occupied and the party proved 
thoroughly congenial in every respect. George Hagenbuch, 
a special representative of the passenger department of the 
Santa Fé, accompanied the travelers and secured for them 
every possible attention and courtesy along the road. The 
dining car service was beyond criticism, and the meals 
served would have done credit to a Fifth avenue restaurateur. 
The United Agency Company, thoughtfully mindful of the arid 
area through which the travelers journeyed, placed five cases 
of Apollinaris water on the train for the travelers, which 
courtesy was thoroughly appreciated when the alkali plains 
were being crossed. The formal vote of thanks to the Santa 
Fé Railroad, which was passed at the meeting, was a suf- 
ficient indication of the appreciation felt by the travelers for 
the courtesies shown them. 


MARKET CABLES EN ROUTE. 


One of the many interesting incidents of the westward 
journey of the delegates was the receipt, while en route, of a 
cable from Amsterdam addressed to Emil Levi, who repre- 
sents Boeringer & Sohne in the United States. The cable was 
received on the special Santa Fé train and posted in the 
library car, thus giving the travelers the early news of the 
38 per cent. advance in the price of bark, which took place 
at the auction sales on October 2. This evidence of enter- 
prise on the part of Mr. Levi was appreciated by the travelers, 
who had been watching with keen interest the position of 
quinine and bark. 


THE HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


The beauty of the surroundings at the Hotel Del Monte 
and the atmosphere of perfect calm and restfulness which 
pervades the place defy description within the limitations of 
space imposed here. Even the most experienced travelers 
grew enthusiastic when viewing the beautiful flower beds 
under the great pine and oak trees, which give such unique 
character to this delightful resort. Nearly all enjoyed the 
opportunity of taking a dip in the Pacific as a bracing finale 
to a swim in the great covered swimming pool, which was 
filled with bathers at ten o’clock regularly each day. 


AT THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


Some of the guests took a little side trip on their drive 
through Golden Gate Park on Saturday, October 11, and 
called upon Prof. Wm. M. Searby, dean of the School of Phar- 
macy of the University of California. The school is located 
in one of the university buildings perched upon a hillside over- 
looking Golden Gate Park, and the visitors from the East 
were agreeably surprised to note the roomy and well-fitted 
quarters which had been provided by the State for this 
branch of the University. In the pharmaceutical laboratory 
the junior class were found at work on the subject of solu- 
tions, while the senior class was seated in the lecture hall 
being quizzed by Professor Searby’s assistant. Among the 
students were four Sisters of Mercy, made quite conspicuous 
by their garb, who are taking the regular course in pharmacy 
leading to a degree and who attend lectures, laboratory and 
quiz with the same regularity as do the other students. At 
the request of the dean the members of the class were ad- 
dressed by Thomas F. Main, secretary of the New York Col- 
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lege of Pharmacy, and Caswell A. Mayo, editor of the AMERI- 
CAN DRUGGIST. 


THE LUNCHEON AT THE CLIFF HOUSE. 


The decorations which were used on the table at the lunch- 
eon given by the California members to the visitors at the 
Cliff House, San Francisco, on October 11, were unique and 
most appropriate, consisting of immense cornucopias of fruits 
and vegetables, which filled the center of the horseshoe shaped 
table from one end to the other, showing the wonderful plenty 
and variety of the products of the State. After the luncheon 
A. Mack, of San Francisco, called upon several of the guests 
for informal speeches, being very happy in his introductions. 


HALF A MILE ABOVE THE BAY. 


On Monday, October 138, the entire party crossed the bay 
and took a special train to the top of Mount Tamalpais, over 
the crookedest railway in the world and one making an ascent 
of over 2,500 feet in a distance of 8 miles. The view from 
this mountain is one of the most beautiful to be seen any- 
where in the United States, embracing as it does a vast cul- 
tivated plain, a range of nearby mountains, and the beautiful 
harbor of San Francisco leading out into the broad Pacific, 
thus giving one a variety of scenery which can rarely be seen 
at so great an elevation. 





ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION. 


The St. Paul (Minn.) Association of Retail Druggists held 
their annual meeting on October 15 at Odd Fellows’ Hall.  Offi- 
cial reports were heard and a short address was read by E. 
J. Romans, reporting the work done at the National Drug- 
gists’ Association meeting in Cleveland last month. The an- 
nual election of officers resulted as follows: President, E. J. 
Romans; vice-presidents, M. E. Coan and Anna Umland; 
ireasurer, J. P. Jelinek; secretary, A. J. Schumacher. Members 
of the Executive Committee; A. A. Campbell, Charles T. Hel- 
ler, H. W. Reitzke, P. H. Middents and W. E. Lowe. 


VERMONT STATE ASSOCIATION, 


The Vermont Pharmaceutical Association held a two-day 
session at St. Johnsbury on October 8 and 9. About 40 drug- 
gists were present. The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, W. F. Root, Brattleboro; secretary, W. E. 
Terrill, Montpelier; treasurer, G. F. Harwood, Chester. The 
next meeting of the association will be held in Burlington. 


CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA., LOCAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Cambria County (Pa.) Retail Druggists’ Association 
held its regular quarterly meeting at Cresson on October 14. 
It was decided to hold the next meeting and the election of 
officers at Johnstown in January. The present officers and 
Executive Committee of the association are: President, Charles 
Griffith; vice-president, J. A. Stricker, Portage; secretary, 
Charles Young, Johnstown; treasurer, Chal Berry, Johnstown. 
Executive Committee: Charles Griffith, Charles Young, Chal 
Berry, L. A. Sible and Louis Franke, Johnstown; J. A. 
Stricker, Portage, and M. A. Morris, Barnesboro. 


STATE ASSOCIATION OF MISSISSIPPI. 


The Mississippi Retail Druggists’ Association met on October 
8 at Jackson, and elected the following officers: President, C. 
W. Whitney, Jr., of Fayette; first vice-president, C. E. Grafton, 
Brookhaven: second vice-president, A. J. Wallace, Laurel; sec- 
retary, L. M. Dampeer, Jr., Crystal Springs; treasurer, P. B. 
King, Jackson, and Executive Committee: Josh Moore, E. R. 
Lake, Dr. Todd, Dr. Hughes and S. M. Covington. The presi- 
dent of the association, Mr. Whitney, and the secretary, Mr. 
Dampeer, were added to the Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws, which was instructed to draft a constitution and 
by-laws to govern the association and report at the next meet- 
ing, which it was decided to hold in Meridian on the third 
Tuesday of May, 1908. 


OREGON STATE ASSOCIATION, 


The Oregon State Pharmaceutical Association met at Port- 
land on October 9. V. H. Chastain, of Milton, was re-elected 
president; J. A. Clemenson, of Portland, first vice-president; 
J. S. MeNair, of Ashland, second vice-president; Frank C. 
Pozzi, of Portland, third vice-president; A. W. Allen, of Port- 
land, secretary, and Fabian Byerly, treasurer. A report was 
read pledging the support of the association to the National 
Association of Retail Druggists. 





AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
THE PROSECUTIONS IN NEW JERSEY. 


The New Jersey Board of Health to be Fought in the Courts— 
Too Great Stringency in the Pure Drug Law. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 24.—The druggists’ association of Com- 
den is at loggerheads with the New Jersey State Board of 
Health on account of the enforcement of the pure food law. 
For some time past representatives of the State Board of 
Health have been investigating in regard to certain articles 
sold by the druggists which come under the pure food laws 
of the State. In some cases arrests have been made and the 
druggists, not caring for the notoriety which a suit would 
bring, have paid their fines without any complaint. The matter 
has gone so far, however, that the association has now taken 
it up and it intends to press all suits to a final hearing. The 
druggists contend that the law is illegal and that it affects 
grocers, confectioners, liquor dealers, druggists and all per- 
sons Who use any article of medicine. They aver that the 
inspectors have made illegal arrests. 

A leading druggist of Camden said that the act places dis- 
tilled water on the list and oil of almonds. He also states 
that distilled water would become impure in a day or two and 
that the oil of almonds is an article very seldom sold. 
“ Nevertheless,” he remarked, ‘one of our number has been 
cited to appear in the District Court for trial before a jury 
to answer the charge of selling impure almond oil. We intend 
to fight the case and should the jury convict the case will be 
carried to the higher courts.” (On trial of the case the drug- 
gist was sustained.) 





BOTTLE MANUFACTURER MURDERED, 


Suicide of the Murderer—Triple Killing, 


A triple tragedy occurred in this city on October 17 in 
which a prominent glass bottle manufacturer and two others 
lost their lives. Albert Hamilton, president of the J. T. & A. 
Hamilton Company, of Pittsburg, glass manufacturers, and 
William J. Mallard, jr., secretary of the Climax Bottle Mfg. 
Company, of 387 Murray street, were shot and killed by Wil- 
liam C. Turner, ex-president of the Climax Bottle Company, 
in the office of Cantor, McIntyre & Adams in the Broad Ex- 
change Building on that date. Turner after shooting the other 
two men ended his own life by putting a bullet through his 
brain. 

The tragedy happened during a conference at which Turner 
was to pay his victims $2,700 for an alleged shortage in his 
accounts while acting as president of the Climax Bottle Mfg. 
Company. u 

Mr. Hamilton was one of the oldest and best known glass 
manufacturers in Pittsburg, where he was born in 1843. Be- 
fore forming with his brother the J. T. & A. Hamilton Com- 
pany in 1879 he had charge of a glass bottle factory of the 
W. H. Hamilton Company. 





N. P. O. and V. Association. 


The National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association met in 
annual convention at Washington October 14-16 and trans- 
acted important business. The election for officers resulted 
as follows: President, A. A. Eberson, St. Louis; first vice- 
president, John M. Peters, New York; second vice-president, 
Charles E. Fields, Chicago; secretary, D. Van Ness Person, 
Chicago; treasurer, Daniel G. Tyler, Boston; auditor, B. H. 
Shoemaker, Philadelphia. Mr. Peters, the first vice-president, 
Ils well and favorably known to both the wholesale and retail 
drug trade through his former connection with the national! 
and State associations. He is now connected with the firm 
of W. J. Matheson & Co., manufacturers of white lead. At 
the banquet which was served at the Arlington Hotel on 
Wednesday evening Mr. Peters acted as toastmaster. The 
menu was as follows: 

Blue points. 
Consommé & la Princesse. 

Radishes. Celery. 

4 Potomac River black bass, broiled. 
Cucumbers. Potatoes sauté, 
Fillet of beef, { la imperatrice, cauliflower. 
Coquille of sweetbreads, lyonnaise. 

Lallah Rookh punch. 

Golden plovers, larded, sur canapé. 


Cheffonade salad. 
Tutti frutti ice cream. 


Olives. Almonds. 


Coffee. Cigars. 
Veuve Clicquot, yellow label. 
Apollinaris water. 
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MANHATTAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Discusses Fire Insurance Rates, Examination Questions 
of the Board of Pharmacy and the N. A.R. D. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Manhattan Pharma- 
ceutical Association was held at the New York College of 
Pharmacy on Monday evening, October 20. It was one of the 
liveliest of recent meeting of the association and an unusually 
large amount of business was transacted in the comparatively 
short period of three-quarters of an hour. The meeting was 
called to order at 9.15 o’clock by President Charles 8. Erb, 30 
members being present. After the reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting, which were approved, Treasurer George 
H. Hitchcock reported a balance in the treasury of $289.89, 
which included $7.50 received from dues. Reports of stand- 
ing committees were then called for. The Committee on 
Finance reported favorably on bills presented and the same 
were ordered paid. 

President Erb stated that I’. O. Collins, chairman of the 
Committee on Trade Interests, had suggested that Secretary 
Swann communicate with the Inspector of Combustibles as to 
the positiveness of the bureau’s position on gasoline, benzene, 
ete., and as to the sale of such on and after January 1, 1903, 
and that the secretary notify all members of the inspector’s 
reply. It was so ordered. 

The Committee on Membership reported favorably on the 
application of Vito Antonio Pittaro, of 394 Morris avenue, and 
on motion the secretary cast one ballot electing him. The 
committee also reported favorably on the applications of Mor- 
ris Kassel, of 750 Lexington avenue, and James Lourie, of 
307 East Fifty-seventh street. These applications took the 
usual course. 

A communication from the German Apothecaries’ Society 
relating to fire insurance matters was received and filed. 


THE NEW RATES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


W. C. Alpers was then called upon for his report as chair- 
man of the Committee on Grievances, who had the matter 
of fire insurance in charge. Mr. Alpers went over in detail 
what had been done so far. His agent, with whom he had 
done business for many years, stated, he said, that the rate 
had been 60 per cent., but was now 100 per cent., subject to 
10 per cent. discount; that all over the United States fire 
insurance rates had been raised 25 per cent. on all business, 
irrespective of the nature of the same. Mr. Alpers said he 
wrote to the Fire Insurance Exchange and not hearing from 
them called at the office and was informed that his com- 
munication had been referred to the Rate Committee. On 
October 4 Mr. Hess, the manager, wrote to him that his letter 
would be acted upon at a meeting the first week in October. 
In the meantime Mr. Alpers said he had sent a letter to all 
the local societies on the subject, but had heard only from 
the German Apothecaries’ Society, who had selected George 
Kleinau to act for them. A letter from his agent suggested 
that if all pharmacists would or could take out policies in one 
company the rate no doubt would be brought down to 75 per 
cent. A communication from Mr. Hess, of the Rate Com- 
mittee, was read. He asked for Mr. Alpers’ statistics as men- 
tioned in the latter’s letter. This communication was re- 
ceived on October 18, too late to take any action on the same. 
Mr. Hess suggested a meeting of the committee on some after- , 
noon to talk the matter over. 

Mr. Alpers suggested that all who were about to take out 
policies or to renew them look up some one particular com- 
pany. The report was adopted. 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE FIRE 
COMPANIES. 


Edw. Meinell, representing one of the fire insurance com- 
panies, was present at the meeting and was given the privi- 
lege of the floor. He said that this fire insurance matter 
could only be settled by a combination of the druggists. Ali 
of the fire insurance companies, he said, were in a combina- 
tion and a rate was fixed, no matter with what company 
the insurance was taken. If the druggists’ committee 
‘could show that the fire insurance companies were wrong in 
their statistics of fires in pharmacies there would be no doubt 
that some consideration would be shown to the pharmacists. 

Thomas Latham asked how such statistics could be ob- 
tained. Mr. Meinell replied that by applying at the office of 
the Fire Patrol, at 32 Nassau street, a classification could be 
found of all fires, the amount of loss, insurance paid and 
such other information as might be desired. To estimate if 
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a company were making money, he said that one could ap- 
proximate the premium paid in and the insurance paid out; 
the expense of doing business was about 39 per cent. and the 
banking of the insured money at 4 per cent.; this would show 
the company’s financial status or profit. 

A. GC. Searles asked if gasoline, etc., was found on the 
premises whether it would invalidate the insurance. Mr. 
Meinell replied that if the policy allowed such compounds on 
the premises the company would have to pay the insurance, 
but the druggist would be liable to punishment by the city 
authorities for keeping gasoline, etc., when one had no license 
and since same was contrary to law. He also stated that a 
wholesaler was a hazardous risk and was charged twice as 
much as the retailer. 

John M. Tobin moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Meinell, which 
was tendered. 

Mr. Alpers said he had applied for a fire license, asking 
for gasoline, benzene, naphtha and hydrocarbons of the petro- 
leum order; the first three were refused but the last was 
granted. 

Mr. Hitchcock, in answer to a question as to the meeting 
with the Bureau of Combustibles, stated that the bureau was 
positive in its statement that no gasoline, benzene or naph- 
tha, or component parts thereof, would be allowed to be sold 
in places or stores used in part for dwelling purposes. 

Mr. Munell then said that the form or blank of all policies 
was on a statutory form, complying with the State law, and 
unless a permit slip allowing the storage of gasoline, etc., ap- 
peared in the license it would be null and void in the case 
of fire. 

The matter was, on motion, referred back to the Grievance 
Committee with power. 


CRITICISM OF THE BOARD OF PHARMACY. 

Under the head of new business Oscar Goldmann brought 
up the condition existing in the State Board of Pharmacy in 
not having on their examination papers questions in and on 
chemistry. He looked upon this as a step backward rather 
than forward. The German Society, he said, had taken the 
matter up and he hoped all! associations would assist in push- 
ing the matter to the proper end. He introduced a resolution, 
which was adopted, “ That a committee of three be appointed 
to confer with other associations and that a joint committee 
confer with the State Board of Pharmacy for the purpose of 
showing them the necessity of reintroducing the subject of 
chemistry in examinations.” Messrs. Alpers, Searles and 
Faber spoke on this resolution. Mr. Faber said that al] mem- 
bers of the Eastern branch of the board were in favor of the 
movement. President Erb appointed on this committee 
Messrs. Searles, Tobin and Alpers. 

Sidney Faber called attention to “the ridiculous feature ” 
of the State pharmacy law which compels an apprentice to 
a a high school training and the applicant for a license 

Mr. Alpers, as delegate from the New Jersey State Associa- 
tion, extended cordial greetings to the Manhattan. 


ATTITUDE OF THE ASSOCIATION TOWARD THE N. A. R. D. 


President Erb said that while he was in Philadelphi - 
cently he had been approached by men seeminint’ te. the 
N. A. R. D to gradually win back the Manhattan Association 
to the ranks of the N. A. R. D., but having seen how many 
enemies one certain member of the Manhattan Association 
had made by his efforts to make the N. A. R. D. a success 
President Erb refused to lend his aid to the movement 

The meeting then adjourned. — 





KINGS COUNTY SOCIETY. 


Comment on the Indifference of Philanthropists to De- 
serving Institutions Like Colleges of Pharmacy— 


An Appeal to Pharmacists—N. A. R. D. Work 
Indorsed. 


The Kings County Pharmaceutical Society held its regular 
monthly meeting at the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy on 
Tuesday, October 14. President Oscar C. Kline, jr., called the 
meeting to order and after routine business had been trans- 
acted the following new members were elected: Herman L. 
Bossong, W. H. Rogers, H. C. Arferts, Otto Raubenheimer. 
Adolph Schmidt and Emiel Merkhoper. 


THE INDIFFERENCE OF PHILANTHROPISTS TO DESERVING 
INSTITUTIONS. 


William Muir then made a report for the Building Com- 
mittee. He said that work on the new college was progress- 
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ing rapidly. After the report of this committee had been pre- 
sented Mr. Muir said it was surprising how little the general 
public seemed to care about giving assistance to institutions 
such as colleges of pharmacy, which were really a blessing 
to mankind. He told how difficult it was to raise money for 
such a worthy cause. He did not refer alone to the Brooklyn 
College, but generally speaking he said that philanthropists 
were unknown to pharmacy and that pharmacy had never 
received donations from outside sources. In fact even men 
of the profession themselves give less to help elevate and 
raise its standard than they do to outside affairs, he said. 
There are many educational colleges and universities where 
one can get a general education. They receive legacies and 
endowments. There are also the public schools which afford 
opportunities for education, but an education in pharmacy 
can only be obtained in pharmacy schools. 


PHARMACISTS SHOULD CONTRIBUTE. 


“Pharmacy is one of the most important, if not the most 
important, of all professions which concern the general pub- 
lic,” said he, ‘and I hope to see the day when people wil? 
fully realize this fact. How are you going to raise the stand- 
ard of pharmacy? I claim the only way is through higher 
education, and the only way to get higher education is to have 
colleges well equipped and endowed to do the work. Men in 
the profession especially should contribute to this end. They 
will be repaid tenfold.” 


N. A. R. D. WORK INDORSED. 


William C. Anderson, one of the delegates to the N. A. R. D. 
convention at Cleveland, made his report, after which reso- 
lutions were adopted fully indorsing the action taken by the 
N. A. R. D. at Cleveland. 

The general sentiment of the meeting seemed to be that 
as the dues in the N. A. R. D. were paid up to January 1 it 
would be best to wait and see whether the proprietors meant 
business by adopting the Ohio amendments to the tripartite 
plan, and if they did there would undoubtedly be no trouble 
over the increased dues. While it was decided to let this 
matter go over until the January meeting, it seemed to be 
quite generally agreed among those present that the tripartite 
plan could never be made to succeed in Greater New York. 

The matter of fire insurance rates was discussed ana 
Thomas J. France was appointed to confer with representatives 
of other associations. 


GREATER 





NEW YORK. 


H. Kirkland, superintendent for McKesson & Robbins, has 
returned from his European trip. 


E. M. Weed, buyer of sundries for Schieffelin & Co., is 
spending his vacation in New England. 


F. F. Ernst, a retail druggist of Boston, and his bride, were 
in the city recently on their wedding trip. 


James Chapin, of Chapin & Son, pharmacists, of Decatur, 
Neb., was a visitor in the local market last week. 


William H. Pearson, a prominent retailer of Lowell, Mass., 
ealled on friends in the drug trade a few days age. : 


L. L. Walton, of L. L. Walton & Co., well-known retail 
pharmacists of Williamsport, Pa., was in town recently. 


Mr. Dows, of A. W. Dows & Co., who own three large drug 
stores in Lowell, Mass., visited the local market last week. 


H. T. Applewhite has been succeeded by C. H. Candler 
as manager of the New York office of the Coca Cola Company. 


E. Milburn, the New England representative of William 
R. Warner & Co., called at the firm’s New York office a few 
days ago. 


Blaustein & Grossman have purchased the pharmacy of L. 
Marcus & Son on Third avenue, between Highty-fifth and 
Eighty-sixth streets. 


Dr. J. H. Oyster, the well-known retail and manufacturing 
pharmacist, of Paola, Kan., called on members of the New 
York drug trade last week. 


R. Mierzwa, a prominent Pittsburg pharmacist, was in 
town recently, accompanied by his wife. They had just re 
turned from an extended European tour. 


Eduardo Parker, buyer for one of the largest jobbers of 
Buenos Ayres, Diego Gibson, was in New York recently. He 
is now in the West, but intends to spend some time in this 
market on his return. 


James Gowan, who was formerly in the financial depart- 
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ment of the New York office of Parke, Davis & Co., but who 
is now a captain in the United States Army, has returned 
from the Philippines. 


The pharmacy of F. Freund & Co., at 116th street and 
Fifth avenue, Manhattan, has passed by purchase into the 
possession of Emil Agatston, who contemplates a number of 
improvements in the store. 


Thomas Voegeli, of Voegeli Bros. Drug Company, Minne- 
apolis, and a member of the Executive Committee of the 
N. A. R. D., was here recently and paid a pleasant visit to 
the AMERICAN DruaaIstT office. 


Only 38 applicants for licenses were examined by the east- 
ern branch of the Board of Pharmacy at the examinations 
held on October 15 at the New York College of Pharmacy. 
Twelve of the applicants were Sisters of Charity. 

The regular meeting of the Alumni Association of the New 
York College of Pharmacy was held on Wednesday evening, 
October 8. It was announced that the annual ball will be 
held on February 4 in the Grand Central Palace. 


Arthur Richards, formerly with C. O. Bigelow, 102 Sixth 
avenue, New York, has opened a well-equipped pharmacy at 
471 East Main street, Norfolk, Va. Mr. Richards graduated 
from the College of Pharmay of the City of New York, and 
was the valedictorian of his class in 1898. 


The annual meeting of the New York Retail Druggists’ 
Bowling Association was held on Friday evening last. The 
season was opened recently and on the first bowling night 
Geo. H. Hitchcock rolled a score of 231, the highest reached 
by any member since the organization was formed. 

John M. Tobin closed his pharmacy for the season at Nar- 
ragansett Pier, R. I., October 4, and is back in Manhattan 
attending to his line of pharmaceutical specialties. He re- 
ports a good and profitable season at Narragansett, and his 
health has been benefited by the change as well as his purse. 

Thirteen policemen were recently placed on trial before 
Deputy Commissioner Ebstein for allowing their names and 
pictures to be used in a proprietary newspaper advertisement. 
They declared they didn’t know it was an infraction of police 
tules and the complaints were dismissed after they had been 
warned not to do it again. 

The New York State Board of Pharmacy has begun a civil 
suit against J. H. Lawrence, a retail druggist at 100 Roosevelt 
street, Manhattan, on the ground that he failed to register 
his store in compliance with the State pharmacy law. The 
board has found a number of instances where the names of 
proprietors are not properly displayed according to the law. 

Samuel G. Kerr, druggist, at 74 Market street, and Kalmin 
Hisenbud, druggist, at 70 Rivington street, were held for trial 
in $100 bail on October 17 by Magistrate Mayo of the Essex 
Market Court for employing unlicensed clerks. Benjamin 
Friedler, alleged to be unlicensed, filled a prescription in Hisen- 
bud’s store and he was also held for a violation of the phar- 
macy law. 


Thomas Gates Underwood, who for 20 years conducted a 
drug store at Bedford avenue and Taylor street, Brooklyn, 


died there on October 19. He was born in Castleton, Vt., 63. 


years ago. He studied medicine for some years, but finally 
gave it up. Mr. Underwood was a member of the Hanover 
apetacng Hyatt Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons. He leaves 
a widow. 


G. W. Hopping, who for some time past was treasurer of 
the firm of Seabury & Johnson and also treasurer of J. N. 
Hegeman & Co., has severed, his connection with these firms 
and has now engaged in business for himself as an expert 
accountant, being located on Twenty-third street. Mr. Hop- 
ping was associated with Seabury & Johnson for some 20 
years. 


Albert Thompson, manager of Boots & Co., of London, who 
are perhaps the proprietors of the largest retail drug estab- 
lishment in the world and own more stores (about 300) than 
any other single corporation, stopped in New York last week 
on his way West. He. was accompanied by the assistant man- 
ager, Mr. Hollshouse. They expect to stop in New York again 
on their return East. 

We had the pleasure of a personal call last week from Wil- 
tred R. Grimwade, a member of the firm of Felton, Grimwade 
& Co., of Melbourne, Australia. Mr. Grimwade left Mel- 
bourne last February and he is now in the United States on 
his way home via San Francisco, having made a tour of the 
continent of Europe and the British Isles. He was the guest 
of Parke, Davis & Co. in Detroit last week. Felton, Grimwade 
& Co. are the largest and most influential firm of wholesale 
druggists in Australia. 


Among those who registered at the Drug Club during the 
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last week or ten days were C. N. Edwards, of Gilpin, Langdon 
& Co., Baltimore; H. H. Arrington, of Rome, Ga.; T. F. Bur- 
bank, of Cedartown, Ga.; M. Wolff, of Savannah, Ga.; A. E. 
Smith, of Cincinnati; L. G. Johnson and D. G. Wilson, of 
Carthage, N. Y.; H. A. Burt, of Detroit, and George Chandler, 
of T. Sisson & Co., of Hartford, Conn. . 

The Coca-Cola Company, of Atlanta, Ga., announce the 
transfer of H. T. Applewhite, their former efficient repre- 
sentative in Greater New York, to another field, and the ap- 
pointment as manager of their New York office from October 
1 of Charles Howard Candler. The New York office of the 
Coca-Cola Company is at 63 South Washington square, where 
Mr. Candler will be glad to receive visits from the trade. 

John E. Glass, who has represented the London Chemist 
and Druggist in the United States for the past few years, 
having an office at 405 Park Row Building, New York, has 
been promoted to a more responsible position in the head 
office, and the conduct of the American business of the 
periodical will hereafter be directed from London, the New 
York office having been closed. Mr. Glass has made many 
friends during his stay here and he takes with him their 
earnest good wishes for his continued advancement and suc- 
cess. 





WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Stoddart Bros.’ Big Store—Large Class at the Buffalo College—The 
Western Branch of the Board Secures a Conviction. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Buffalo, Oct. 24.—Stoddart Bros., of Buffalo, are moving 
into their new store and in a month or so will be in quarters 
that will represent in accommodations the business they aze 
doing. As it adjoins the present store the change can be 
made gradually and the public will hardly know that any- 
thing has taken place, except that there will be no further 
need of a pilot to get through the throng of people that usually 
chokes up the front of the store every day in the year, for 
this firm can sell soda water and ice cream specialties on a 
side street in a way that makes them the envy of the best 
location on Main street. It is expected that they will open 
a Main street annex also. The new store is a double one, four 
stories high, and affords a great amount of space, with rear 
entrance on a paved street, so that it will be easy to do a 
large jobbing business, which is one of the aims of the firm 
in making the change. The room will easily enable the firm 
to double their present heavy trade and Stoddart Bros. have 
the ability to do it. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


is without a chancellor since the resignation of scholarly 
James O. Putnam was accepted. He was a very efficient 
officer, but his plea of being too old to carry on the work any 
longer could not be disregarded. It has been given out that 
the Hon. Wilson S. Bissell, the vice-chancellor, would succeed 
him, but it is now said that some other arrangement is con- 
templated. The entering class of the College of Pharmacy in 
this university now numbers 110 and is already the largest 
in the history of the college, with additions still being made. 
The university has so far this term succeeded in stopping all 
rushes and hazing that have come to the surface, but is giving 
the football team full liberty to “do” any other combine 
under the same name that comes down the road. The College - 
of Pharmacy has but slight representation on the eleven, as 
it is always opened so late that the other departments have 
to furnish the victims. One pharmacy student who was on 
the team last year failed in his studies and will give athletics 
the go-by hereafter. 


THE BOARD AND ITS WORK. 


The western branch of the State Board of Pharmacy, after 
securing a fine of $150 in the case brought against F’. W. Cole, 
of Fillmore, has proceeded against a Buffalo delinquent, but 
the accused has always been able to stave off the trial. He 
has the most unaccountable number of relatives to die or fall 
ill and by this means has put the case over five times. 

There are now ten applications for examination at the 
November meeting of the board. Secretary Reimann still 
finds a disposition to be late in filing applications and notifies 
all comers to have their papers in as early as November 10. 

It is found that the druggists are not all aware yet of the 
law providing for reporting clerk changes, but some announce- 
ments are coming in every week. Recent changes include 
Charles E. Owens, from the middle branch to the Homeopathic 
Pharmacy, Buffalo, and Valentine Euler, from Tilma’s to Dr. 
Gregory’s, Buffalo. 
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BUFFALO NEWS NOTES. 


Jabez Peterson, of the Buffalo pharmacy firm of Peterson 
Bros., has been severely ill for two months, not having been 
able to attend to business since the outing of the druggists on 
August 15. He is just getting out again. 


Regular bowling by the Pharmacy Club is resumed on the 
24th. There is such an acquisition of new members that the 
club will be an especially strong one and is already sending 
out a general challenge to any other club for a match game. 


The final meeting of the summer outing party of the Buf- 
falo pharmacists to complete the postponed bowling matches 
took place on the 16th. The attendance of 75 druggists and 
their wives assured the success of the gathering and all en- 
tered into the spirit of the affair with great enthusiasm. The 
prizes to the men were in the following order: J. A. Lockie, 
A. J. Keller, George Reimann, Fred. Sizer, P. M. Lockie; and 
to the ladies: Mrs. George Reimann, Mrs. C. E. Anthony, Mrs. 
J. E. Smith, Mrs. J. L. Perkins, Mrs. S. A. Grove. 


The Erie County Board of Pharmacy is considering the 
proposition from the new Frontier Telephone Company for 
special service and will hold a general meeting to make a final 
decision. It 1s proposed to give each store a phone in the 
front and another in the rear, both on the same wire, for $48 
a year flat, the store to retain 40 per cent. of the earnings of 
the public phone. Some say they are doing better with the 
present Bell service, as the net cost is down to $1.50 a month 
in some instances. 





Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 


The first of the series of the pharmaceutical meetings of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy for 1902-03 was held 
Tuesday afternoon, October 21, with the president of the col- 
lege, Howard B. French, in the chair. 

The first speaker on the programme was Dr. A. R. L. 
Dohme, of Baltimore, who read a valuable paper on The 
Writing of a Thesis. The author alluded to the origin of the 
thesis, and said that “one single new fact, one single new 
method, one single new compound, one single new idea, using 
only a single line, is worth more, ten times, yea, a hundred 
times, more than all the caligraphy, rhetoric and diction you 
can crowd into a folio volume.” 

Wm. McIntyre was the next speaker, and presented a paper 
on The Apprentice of Former Days, which was in the nature 
of a personal reininiscence, giving his experience during 40 
years as a retail pharmacist. 

M. I. Wilbert read an interesting paper on After Thoughts 
of the Historical Exhibition of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, in which he alluded particularly to the older phar- 
macists who contributed in laying the foundations of Ameri- 
ean pharmacy. 

A paper by H. B. Eigelberner on Tri-basic Sodium Phos- 
phate was read by title, owing to the absence of the author 
and referred to the Publication Committee. 

Prof. Jos. P. Remington exhibited specimens of two grades 
of gum arabic and a specimen of senna procured by Dr. H. C. 
Wood in Assouan. He also exhibited an improved Torsion 
balance, a Hunter’s sifter and a Day’s emulsifier. 

The next meeting will be held on Tuesday, November 18, 
and an interesting programme will be presented. Not only 
members of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, but all 
others who are interested in pharmacy, are cordially invited 
to attend and contribute papers, exhibit specimens and take 
part in the discussions. 


N, A. R. D, Department of Publicity. 


A department of publicity has been established in connec- 
tion with the office of the secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, and the news relating to the work 
of the association will hereafter be sent out to the pharma- 
ceutical press and others in the form of printed bulletins. 
The new department also aims to exercise surveillance over 
the newspaper press of the country, correcting false state- 
ments and building up public sentiment in favor of the N. A. 
R. D. The department will be under the management of a 
trained newspaper man who has been connected with the 
national secretary’s office for several months. The depart- 
ment’s literary workers are placed at the service of local and 
other auxiliary associations for the purpose of framing state- 
ments, etc., for publication in the local press whenever this 
msy be deemed necessary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Boatd Elects Officers—The Vacancy Still Unfilled—N. A, 
R. D. Organizer Does Good Work—Druggists Seek Political 
Honors—Slot Machines Declared Illegal and Confiscated. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Boston, Oct. 22.—The delay in appointing a member of the 
Board of Pharmacy to succeed Mr. Tilden has created much 
comment. Probably the reason for its long consideration is 
the recent accident to Governor Crane. Meanwhile the board 
has organized for the ensuing year. George M. Hoyt, Ph.G., 
of Weymouth, assumed the presidency and Prof. Gharles F, 
Nixon, Ph.G., of Leominster, was elected secretary. The 
board held an examination on October 7 and eight candidates 
were examined. Certificates were granted to the following: 
Edward J. Kivlin, Ph.G., North Attleboro, and Harry L. 
Robinson, Avon. Mr. Kivlin was a member of last year’s 
class M. C. P., and is now acting as head clerk in a New- 
port, R. L., store. 

THE BOARD OF HEALTH ON THE ANTITOXIN QUESTION. 

The State Board of Health has just issued a report de- 
voted to the antitoxin question. After showing the great im- 
portance of this product, a strong argument is made for the 
continuation of its free distribution. The board estimates 
that its supply of the last two years saved the public about 
$126,000. The board has gone to such pains to show its side 
of the issue because of the displeasure to its members re- 
sulting from reference by the last Legislature, of the bill 
authorizing free distribution, to the State Board of Agricul 
ture. The subject will undoubtedly be threshed over again 
legislatively this winter, and if so, the drug trade will again 
be heard in opposition. 


N. A. R. D. ORGANIZER AT WORK. 


Organizer Hoffman is at it again. This time in Lawrence, 
where he held a meeting October 16 for purposes of organiza- 
tion. He has just finished the work of getting the druggists 
of Southbridge, Webster and Fiskdale together. In all there 
are three organizations in Worcester County. Mr. Hoffman 
is to have an assistant and then greater progress will be 
made in enlisting druggists under the N. A. R. D. banner. 
There is a rumor of a recent meeting of cutters here in Bos- 
ton, which was engineered by a cutter from Ohio, but if the 
meeting was held its proceedings cannot be ascertained at 
present. 

DRUGGISTS SEFK POLITICAL HONORS. 


James J. MeVey is an East Boston druggist with an interest 
in politics. He is a candidate for Congress on the Socialist 


ticket. John T. Sparks, of Dracut, is also out for Congres- 
sional honors. Senator Sparks has had an active political 
career. He served in the Legislature in ’99 and ’00, and in 


the Senate in ’01, ’02. This year he made an active contest 
for Congressional delegates and secured a large number. Then 
came the day of the convention, which resulted in a squabble. 
The Sparks men allege unfairness and claim they could not 
secure admission to the hall. The result was two conven- 


tions and two nominations, Mr. Sparks securing one of 
them. Then the matter was taken to the ballot commission 
for adjustment. This body decided unanimously in Mr. 


Sparks’ favor, and so the latter is now engaged in conducting 
an energetic campaign. 


NICKEL-IN-1HE SLOT MACHINES 


have been causing trouble. Recently a raid in Milford was 
followed by one in South Framingham. In the latter town 
machines were found in the stores of Charles L. Curtis and 
Charles F. Thayer, on Hollis street, and Theodore F. Rice 
& Co., on Concord street. The machines were confiscated 
and the proprietors summoned to appear in court to answer 
to complaints of maintaining gambling nuisances. 


AMERICAN SODA FOUNTAIN COMPANY FILLING MANY ORDERS. 


The American Soda Fountain Company are filling many 
orders for hot fountains. This variety of apparatus has beer 
recently sent to George A. Terry, Brockton; Michand Drug 
Company. New Bedford; Hayes, Pierson Company, Fitch)urg: 
Hall & Lyon Company, Providence, R. I.: W. F. Plummer, 
Somerville, and George L. York, Wollaston. L. F. Mosely, 
sellows Falls, Vt., is a recent purchaser of a cold fountain 
IF. H. Putnam, who is to open a new store on Huntington 
avenue, opposite the Conservatory of Music, has ordered 4 
fountain, a carbonator and a hot soda apparatus. This last 
establishment gives Mr. Putnam a chain of four stores in this 
city. 
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AMERICAN DRUGGISI AND 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


More Talk of Mergers—Two Million Dollar Company at Work— 
The Bowlers Get Together. 








(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Philadelphia, October 24.—'lhe air is full of drug combi- 
nations and drug trusts this fall. It is reported that a syn- 
dicate is being formed to take over many of the leading stores 
and a number of the small ones in this city. The capitalization 
of the new company is about $2,000,000, and it is stated a 
number of leading drug store owners have consented to go 
into the combination. However, notwithstanding all the talk 
in this connection, it is believed that such a deal will not go 
through. The stock it is reported is to be sold not only to 
the druggists, but to the wholesale dealers and others who 
wish to enter into the combine. At the same time there has 
been another company, called the Union Drug Company, 
formed. This company will do business under a charter se- 
cured in Delaware, and have a capital of $200,000. It is re- 
ported that they have secured seven stores, and the intention 
is to purchase about 44. -A few of the principal druggists in 
this city are said to be interested in this movement, but such 
stores as that of George B. Evans and others of a like nature 
will not enter into any combine. It is reported that some of 
the leading Chestnut street drug stores were to be associated 
in the $2,000,000 company, but this rumor could not be verified. 
There are over 800 drug stores in this city, many of which are 
very small and do only business enough to pay a small amount 
more than their expenses. It is not probable that these stores 
will be taken into any deal, and without them it is believed 
that no combination can be formed which will be successful. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRUG BOWLING CLUB 


has been reorganized, and the following officers have been 
elected to serve for the coming year: President, D. E. Bran- 
some; vice-president, B. S. Thorpe; secretary, J. M. Wells; 
treasurer, Philip Donnall. The first match of the season is 
to be played on the 27th of this month. All arrangements 
lave been made for the teurnament, and it is expected that 
more interest will be shown than ever before. Some of the 
members have already begun training, and it is believed that 
the Philadelphia bowlers will make a better record than they 
did last year. This year the members are to be coached by 
several well-known bowlers, and every inducement is to be 
made them to break the record made last year-and to event- 
ually win the annual prize. 

During the last week there has been but little business and 
the orders from all over the country have considerably fallen 
off. The wholesale business from January 1 until October 1 
was considerably ahead of the same time last year, but since 
the middle of the month there has been a falling off, and the 
sales are below what they were last October. It is thought, 
however, that this reaction is only temporary, and that as soon 
as the miners get back to work in the coal regions and money 
becomes more easy that orders will begin to pour in and the 
business during November and December will be greater than 


LOCAL ITEMS. 


John B. Tingle, who was manager of the retail department 
of George D. Feidt & Co., has resigned and accepted a position 
with P. A. Dietrich at 5901 Haverford avenue. 


The Temple College, of this city, has installed Raymond 
High as instructor in pharmacy. This is a new course. Mr, 
High is also engaged as an analytical chemist for H. K. Wam- 
pole & Co. 


The first alumni association meeting of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy for the term of 1902-03 was held in the 
college on October 21. The exercises were opened promptly at 
8.30 o’clock, and there was a large attendance. 


Charles H. La Wall, instructor in pharmacy at the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy, has offered a prize of one year’s 
inembership of the American Pharmaceutical Association to 
the student of the senior class having the most satisfactory 
record in pharmacy quizzes at the end of his term. 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the Philadel- 
phia Drug Company was held on the 21st at Odd Fellows’ Tem- 
ple, and after the usual routine of business was transacted a 
banquet was served. The attendance was the largest that 
the company have ever had, and a most enjoyable time was 
had. 


Schandein & Lind, manufacturers of Garwood perfumes, 
have enlarged their business, and now have representatives 
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not only in the United States, but in Canada and Mexico. Last 
week this house received a number of large orders from their 


Montreal agents, and it is thought that the outlook for a. 


largely increased business from this section is very bright. 


Rolland H. French, one of the Board of Directors of the 
Alumni Association of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
has resigned. In his letter to the secretary he says: “ Owing 
to the change which I have made in my business location it 
will be necessary for me to resign the office which I have been 
so fortunate as to be tendered by the Alumni Association. I 
regret this very much, and wish to express my willingness to 
assist the association in any way which lies within my power.” 


On the 16th inst. Johnson & Johnson formally opened their 
new office at 514 Arch street, and all druggists in this city 
were invited to be present, and about 90 per cent. of them ac- 
cepted the invitation and were on hand. D. E. Bransome had 
charge of the arrangements, and left nothing undone that 
would add to the comfort and pleasure of his guests. There 
was an abundance of refreshments on hand, and to say that 
they were enjoyed would be putting it mildly. The new office 
is fitted up in fine style and is thoroughly up to date in all 
respects. 





MICHIGAN. 





A Wholesale Bowling Association Formed in Detroit—Minor Items 
of Interest. 





(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Detroit, Oct. 24.—The craze for bowling which has swept 
the country for the past few years has made its appearance 
in the ranks of the employees of the wholesale drug houses 
of this city. Six firms are represented in a bowling league 
which was recently formed here and a schedule of 60 games 
has been arranged. Officers of the league are: President, H. 
BE. Perry; vice-president, F. W. Delaney; secretary, A. H. Lud- 
wig; treasurer, C. G. Willitts. An entertainment will be given 
by the league on the evening of November 26 in the Light In- 
fantry Armory, with a musical and literary programme and 
dancing. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


The capital stock of the Detroit Chemical Works has been 
increased from $100,000 to $150,000. 


Ford H. Rogers, president and manager of the Detroit 
White Lead Works, has been honored by the fifteenth annual 
convention of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
in Washington by being chosen a director of the association. 


MICHIGAN NOTES. 


A. H. Wesley, of Orion, is under arrest on the charge of 
practicing medicine without being regularly registered. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium & Health Food Company 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 


The Retail Clerks’ Union of Pontiac has secured an agree- 
ment from druggists of the city to close at 9 o’clock in the 
evening. 


The Staple Drug Company, with a capital of $75,000, has 
been incorporated in Battle Creek. It will engage in the manu- 
facture of drugs. 


Dr. R. C. Kedzie, for years head of the department of chem- 
istry at the Agricultural College, is very ill with bronchitis 
and is not expected to recover. He suffered a stroke of 
apoplexy last winter. 


The residence of Charles A. Howard, of Ann Arbor, a tray- 
eling representative of a Detroit wholesale drug house, has 
been entered and ransacked by thieves during the absence of 
the family at the bedside of Mr. Howard’s father. 


Eaton County is a local option district, but it is claimed 
that a good deal of liquor is sold in the county. The Anti- 
Saloon League alleges that it has sufficient evidence to con- 
vict several druggists of violations of tne law. Moral suasion 
will be tried first, then harsher measures if necessary. 


Mann Bros., of Ann Arbor, one of the firms referred to as 
having purchased phenacetin from other sources than the New 
York firm who control the sale in the United States, have re- 
fused to make a settlement with the Eastern firm, claiming 
to be innocent buyers. Suit against them has been begun in 
the federal court. 





AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
OHIO. 


Ohio Valley Druggists’ Association Manifests Unusual Activity— 
Means of Suppressing Cutting Under Consideration—Definite 
Action to be Taken in Telephone Trouble—Nature of the 
Present Coniroversy—The Building of Skyscrapers Disturbs a 
Cincinnati Druggist. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Cincinnati, Oct. 23.—There is every indication of unusual 
developments in the proposed local war against the cut rate 
dealers. The Board of Control of the Ohio Valley Retail Drug- 
gists’ Association have held four meetings this month at 
which various plans have been discussed. General interest 
has been aroused, but the members of the board have suc- 
ceeded entirely in keeping secret the nature of their plans. 
Every effort has been made to prevent the general membership 
of the lecal association being involved in the matter. The 
opinion was generally entertained that the action of the N. A. 
R. D. convention at Cleveland would prevent the necessity 
for a war, but the developments since the convention was 
held would seem to indicate that the problem was as far from 
solution as it ever was. The last meeting of the Board of Con- 
trol was held October 14 and the session lasted several hours. 
At its conclusion Charles Freericks said: ‘Some important 
action was taken relative to the cut rate war, but what the 
nature of it was I am not at liberty to disclose at this time. 
The announcement will probably be made within a few days. 
The war has not actually started yet. At the regular monthly 
meeting of the Ohio Valley Association October 27 some defi- 
nite action will be taken in reference to the trouble with the 
telephone company.” 

THE TROUBLE WITH THE TELFPHONE COMPANY 


is of long standing, but now seems to be nearing an end 
because of the determined stand taken by the hundreds of 
local druggists as an organization and not as individuals, as 
was usually the case heretofore when protests were registered. 
The present controversy centers on the installation of slot 
machine attachments to all instruments in the drug store pay 
station branches. By the new ruling of the company, which 
the Board of Directors have thus far declined to change, any 
one using the telephone is required to pay 5 cents, whether or 
not he succeeds in communicating with the person with whom 
he desires to speak. Under the old arrangement no payment 
was required where the party making the call was unable 
to reach the person called. From sources other than official 
it is learned that the secret action taken by the Board of Con- 
trol of the Ohio Valley Association is based on a resolution 
adopted by the N. A. R. D. It is understood that the leaders 
in the movement are unwilling to make public announcement 
of their plans until a complete agreement is reached with all 
the other members. At any rate the war has thus far not 
been openly started. 
BUILDING OPERATIONS DISTURB HIM. 


Wilmot J. Hall, a druggist of this city, declares his life 
is made unhappy by the builders of skyscrapers. By the pur- 
chase of the Baker Building by the First National Bank Hall 
must move for the sixth time since he has been in business 
in Cincinnati. In 1874 Hall opened a drug store at the corner 
of Fourth and Main streets. He moved in 1884 to Fifth street, 
near Main, and next year located at the corner of Fourth and 
Elm streets. In 1893 he bought the drug store at the corner 
of Fourth and Walnut and moved there. He would have re- 
mained there, but some one thought a skyscraper would look 
well on the site. He moved across the street and stuck there 
despite a 50 per cent. raise in rent. He has until June 1, 1905. 
to get a new location. 


CHANGES IN CINCINNATI, 


Herman Serodino has purchased the big store of C. W. 
Gray at Fifth and Main streets, opposite the Government 
building. Extensive improvements are being made and the 
store will be entirely remodeled, with new fixtures and a prac- 
tically new stock of goods before it is reopened for business. 

Judge Miller, of Louisville, recently decided that the Louis- 
ville College of Pharmacy does not come under the statute 
exempting charitable institutions from paying taxes. He has 
given judgment against the institution for taxes for the years 
1892 to 1899 inclusive, amounting to about $2,600. 

John Keeshan, one of the pioneer druggists of the Middle 
States, who for nearly 40 years conducted a drug store at 
Sixth and Walnut streets, has resumed business in a new 
location at Eighth and Walnut streets. His former site is 


now occupied by one of Miss Cora Dow’s six local stores. 
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After his removal from the old eorner he was temporarily 
established on Walnut street, just above his former place. 


R. H. Weatherhead, whose drug store at Sixth and Vine 
streets is one of the oldest and largest in Cincinnati, has. 
almost entirely rebuilt the store withqut any interruption of 
his business. He has expended more than $10,000 in improve- 
ments and has substituted entirely new furnishings for the 
old fixtures. The decorations are in cherry and gold and the 
general effect is pleasing and handsome. 


A Druggist-Author. 


Frank J. Cheney, of Toledo, O., who was an official dele- 
gate from the Proprietary Association of America to the 
fourth annual meeting of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, while widely known among the drug trade as the 
proprietor of the Cheney Medicine Company, is besides being 
a proprietor an author. His recently issued volume of short 








FRANK J. CHENEY, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Author of “ A Life of Unity,” and Proprietor of the Cheney Medicine Co. 


stories, which appears under the title of “ A Life of Unity,” 
is an admirable example of the book maker’s art. The work 
is most tastefully printed and presented in a most attractive 
manner, and those of the drug trade who have known Mr. 
Cheney only as an energetic and successful business man, as 
a tactful and resourceful factor in association affairs and as 
a well informed man of the world, will be somewhat surprised 
to find he has appeared as an author as well. Some of the 
touches in the series of stories are quite fetching. His ex- 
perience with the kodak will appeal to thousands of amateur 
photographers. After a long and interesting tour of Europe, 
in which the kodak had been his constant companion, he pre- 
pared an elaborate list of the particular pictures of which his 
traveling companions desired copies. He sent his kodak to the 
photographer, giving him instructions to make six prints of 
each of the 200 films and preserve the negatives for future 
use, and waited impatiently for the receipt of the many charm- 
ing pictures which he had secured. Besides giving some to 
his friends there were certain ones that he would have en- 
larged and framed for use in his study. At last the photog- 
rapher was heard from. The kodak was returned with the 
information that the films having been too thick no negatives 
had been produced! Mr. Cheney is very fond of New Orleans, 
where he spends a portion of every winter and is a well- 
known figure in New Orleans society. 





Benjamin P. Bates, an old East Boston (Mass.) druggist, 
died October 8. For many years he was A, van de ere 
corner of Bennington street and Central Square. He always 
participated actively in public affairs and he was the only 
Democrat who ever served in the Common Council from his 
ward, He was a church member and was identified with 
many public organizations. A son survives him. 


























AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
ILLINOIS. 


Great. Things Anticipated by N. A. R D. Workers—Massachusetts 
Being Organized—Union., Cigars _Indorsed—Substitution Con- 
demned, 








(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Chicago, Oct. 20.—An aggressive campaign, the effect of 
which will be particularly noticeable in the East, will un- 
doubtedly be started within a short time, probably during 
the next two or three months, by the National Association 
of Retail Druggists. It is claimed by the ofticials that $2,000 
a day has been added to the profits of druggists of this city 
because of work done here and they hold that equal success 
will attend their efforts elsewhere, for Chicago has been one 
of the strongholds of obstinate cutters. Work has already 
been begun in Massachusetts, where the organizers are ap- 
proaching Boston, which will soon be invaded. The situation 
in Philadelphia and in other large cities is to be given imme- 
diate attention for the officials appear to be looking for new 
worlds to conquer. Nothing has been given out with regard 
to the plan of operation to be pursued, for it is held that there 
are different conditions, requiring different treatment, in every 
place. The aim will always be to get the druggists to work 
in harmony and to increase profits. One of the men who 
has done active work in organization says that if a hard 
and fast rule is put into practice everywhere, regardless of 
local conditions, trouble is certain to follow and that no such 
plan will be tried. 

A well attended meeting of the 


CHICAGO RETAIL DRUGUISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


took place October 13 in Masonic Temple. This was the 
fourth quarterly gathering and a number of important mat- 
ters came up. The fight between the union cigar makers 
and the “trust” was discussed, and this resolution was 
passed: 

Resolved, By the Chicago Retail Druggists’ Association in quarterly 
meeting assembled, that we hereby reaflirm the action taken by the 
association at a former meeting—namely, of indorsing union made 
cigars; and we hereby recommend to the members of the association 
that in buying and selling cigars preference be uniformly given to 
union made goods. 

The resolution was recommended by the Executive Board, 
at whose instance it was prepared. Several union officials 
were present and explained the situation. The secretary and 
the treasurer made their annual reports, showing the asso- 
ciation to be in a flourishing condition. The delegates who 
attended the national meeting were called on for short talks 
and made enthusiastic reports. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Bodemann a resolution was adopted condemning the practice 
of substitution. Thomas Vogele, of Minneapolis, was called 
on and made a lively speech. A resolution fixing the dues 
for next year at $10 was passed. Acting on the report of 
the National Executive Committee, which charged the Chatta- 
nooga Medicine Company with double dealing, a resolution 
was passed by the druggists, expressing unqualified con- 
demnation of the firm’s methods. 


AN ODD CASE OF A DUAL FXISTENCE. 


An odd case of a double life has just come to light in local 
drug circles. George E. Pickering, druggist, at 301 Orleans 
street, has been found to be identical with George A. 
Ricard, manufacturer of bogus patent medicines and imitator 
of labels, who had a place of business at 185 Clark street. At 
the Clark street laboratory several drayloads of stuff were 
carted away after the detectives’ disclosures. Attorneys rep- 
resenting the Peruna Company secured injunctions from 
Judge Kohlsaat restraining Ricard from continuing his imita- 
tions. Ricard is the husband of the Countess Lolita Bdella 
Predosa, who says she is a cousin of Count Boni de Castellane. 
He was formerly a teacher of a ‘“ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
stage specialty, which he appears to have put into practice. 


A MARTYR TO DUTY. 


Alderman Charles G. Foucek, who has a drug store at 
Eighteenth street and Center avenue, is a victim of typhoid 
fever and has won great praise for the acts of heroism which 
are supposed to have caused him to contract the disease. 
Alderman Foucek represents the Tenth Ward, which has been 
a center of the recent typhoid epidemic, and he undertook to 
do what he could to check the progress of the disease among 
his constituents. He distributed Health Department pam- 
phlets and also visited the homes of the sick, urging upon all 
the necessity of cleanliness. He was soon after attacked by 
the malady, but is now convalescent. 
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NOTES. 


The “ Wabash Avenue Pharmacy” has been sold to Otto 
Porges. 


_ Conover & Thompson have purchased the store of W. W. 
Swearington at 290 Sixty-third street. 


The next apprentice examination will be held in Chicago 
November 14, by the State Board. There will be a regular 
examination November 17. 


Edwin O. Gale, the veteran druggist, has published his 
history of Chicago. Mention of this work was made several 
months ago in the AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 


The Gurnock Medical Company, of Chicago, have been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorpora- 
tors are Ernest H. Stolz, Eugene Katz and C. J. Grady. The 
firm will manufacture proprietary medicines, 


A. F. Jones, well known to the drug trade of Cedar Rapids, 
where he has clerked for J. W. Hayes and others, is pur- 
chasing stock from Morrison, Plummer & Co. Mr. Jones 
has secured an excellent location and his store will be up to 
date in every respect. 





MISSOURI. 


Drug Clerks’ Society May Be Reorganized—St, Louis Driuggists 
Pleased with N. A. R. D. Work.—-Large Classes at the College 
—The“Alumni Work Begins. 





(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

St. Louis, Oct. 22.—The St. Louis Drug Clerks’ Society 
held an important monthly meeting at Bowman’s Hall on 
Thursday night, October 16. The society has been at low 
ebb for some time. Times have been very good for drug 
clerks in general in this city. The society has heretofore 
restricted its membership to clerks registered in Missouri. 
The members are now considering a reorganization and ad- 
mitting those as members who have had a certain amount of 
drug store experience, regardless of being registered. The 
members contemplate giving a ball this winter and the long 
talked of plan of opening permanent headquarters in club 
rooms is more in favor than ever. The report that the treas- 
urer’s books were in a bad condition is entirely unfounded, as 
the society is in a flourishing financial condition. 


PLEASED WITH N. A. R. D. WORK, 


The St. Louis druggists are highly gratified with the work 
accomplished at the annual N. A. R. D. convention. They 
feel that their delegates looked after Missouri druggists’ in- 
terests with admirable success. The delegates were very 
well pleased with the meeting, and are still thanking the 
firm of Eli Lilly & Co. for their hospitality on the days fol- 
lowing the convention. 


THE ST. LOUIS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


has opened with the largest class in several years. The 
students seem to be of an exceptionally high average and 
bent on making the best of their opportunities. There are 
four lady students in school this year, all of whom are ex- 
ceptionally bright students. 


THE ;ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE ST LOUIS COLLEGE O¥ PHAR- 
MACY 


hold their opening scientific and social meeting on Thursday 
evening, October 23. Dr. O. O. Wall, sr., will deliver an 
illustrated lecture entitled, ‘“ A Visit to the Drug Markets of 
the World,” following this the annual banquet will be held 
at the college building. Scientific and social meetings will 
be held at the college each month during the winter. The © 
annual entertainment and ball will be held some time during 
the month of January and will be similar to that of previous 
years. 





Mere {Presence of Liquor No Evidence of Criminal 
Intent. 


Two druggists of Saco, Maine, recently raided by the 
sheriff, have had their liquors returned by order of the court. 
This was under the recent decision of the full bench that 
the finding of liquors in the stock of a registered druggist 
was no evidence of criminal intent. As no evidence of illegal 
sale was introduced, the judge discharged both the respond- 
ents and ordered the seized liquors to be returned. 
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Ghe Drug and Chemical Market 


The prices quoted in this report are those current in the wholesale market, and higher prices are paid for retail lots. 
The quality of goods frequently necessitates a wide range of prices. 





Condition of Trade. 
New York, October 25, 1902. 

liIL.E we have no especially large movements to 
chronicle in the current review of the wholesale 

drug and chemical markets, it is satisfactory to note a 
steady, gradual increase in the demand for nearly all de- 
scriptions of staple goods, both importers and dealers 
sharing in the increased activity. Peppermint oil has 
been the center of attraction during the fortnight, and 
ptices have advanced almost to a prohibitive range. The 
upward movement appears to have reached its limit as 
we go to press, but considerable excitement still prevails 
among dealers both here and abroad as well as among 
producers in the West, and a further improvement in 
values would surprise no one. Spearmint oil is extreme- 
ly scarce on spot, and the limited supply available in the 
country is closely concentrated, making it difficult to 
quote prices. Holders of menthol are encouraged by the 
situation, and offer sparingly at a considerable advance 
over previous prices. Chemical factories continue to be 


embarrassed by the difficulty of obtaining fuel, and the 
production of a limited number of staple chemicals has 
been lessened by a temporary shutting down of the 
plants, leading to firmer views being entertained and an 


actual advance in instances. Interest in the quinine sit- 
uation has somewhat abated, and though the jobbing de- 
mand continues fair few large transactions come to the 
surface. While the Smyrna and London markets indi- 
cate a gain in strength in the opium situation the local 
market is characterized by continued dullness and a de- 
cidedly weak undertone. Notwithstanding the season of 
the year and the firmer feeling in primary markets cod- 
liver oil is depressed, and recent sales have been at a de- 
cline from previous values. The unsettled state of the 
market is attributed to bearish influences, and the ap- 
parent weakness is only on the surface, the real tendency 
of the market being upward. Prices are firmly main- 
tained as a rule, the principal fluctuations of the interval 
being unimportant with the exceptions mentioned. 


HIGHER. LOWER. 


Alcohol, Opium, 
Peppermint oil, Bromide of potassium, 
Spearmint oil, Bromide of sodium, 
Menthol, Bromide of ammonium, 
Balsam copaiba, Cod liver oil, 
Balsam tolu, Senega root, 
Epsom salt, Sarsaparilla root, 
Santonin, Manna, 
Jalap root, Silver nitrate, 
Tansy oil. Canary seed, 

Ipecac root. 


DRUGS. 


Aleohol, grain, is in improved position and firmer ideas 
regarding prices are entertained by producers, so that noth- 
_ing is now procurable below $2.47. 


Balsam copaiba, Central American, continues in demand 
and quotations have been advanced since our last to the range 
of 37l%4c to 41c, numerous sales being reported at 40c; Para 
is held and selling at the previous range of 471%4c to 50c. 


Balsam fir, Canada, is momentarily neglected and the 
range of prices is rather wide, though holders decline to shade 
$3.15 as an inside quotation. 


Balsam Peru has indicated an upward tendency during the 
interval, though no quotable change in price has been made, 
such sales as come to the surface being at $1.05 to $1.15. 


Balsam tolu is in decidedly firmer position, in sympathy 
with European markets, and holders have advanced their 
quotations to 32c to 34c, and are not anxious sellers at this 
range. 

Barks.—Bayberry has been in active demand and the job- 
bing price has advanced to 6c to 7c, the market having been 
depleted of large stocks. Angostura is scarce and wanted, and 
nothing now seems procurable under 30c. Condurango is 
readily obtainable from jobbers at 13c to 14c, and from first 
hands this price can be shaded. Elm continues scarce and 
offered sparingly at our quotations, or, say, 20c to 36e for 
select. Simaruba continues held at the full price of 25c in 
view of the limited quantity remaining in stock. 


Buchu leaves, short, continue firm, with a limited stock 
of prime in strong hands, but the consumptive outlet is con- 
fined to small offerings within the range of 28¢ to 30c; long 
held at 85c to $1.00. 


Bromide salts have further declined since our last. Manu- 
facturers’ announcements under date of October 15 quote 
potassium bromide at 40c to 41c per lb., ammonium bromide 
54¢ to 55c per lb. and sodium bromide 49c to 50c per Ib., as 
to quantity. 


Cantharides meets with increased attention, but prices do 
not improve, notwithstanding stronger cable reports from 
primary markets. We quote Chinese, whole and powdered, at 
42l4c to 4714¢ respectively and Russian, whole, at 62c to 65c. 


Cassia buds continue held at 21c to 22c¢, as to quality and 
quantity, and jobbing sales are reported upon this basis. 


Cinchonidine sulphate is in improved position, holders now 
asking a fractional advance, the revised quotation being 21e 
to 22c. Supplies are reported light, most of the cheap price 
lots having been cleaned up. 


Cocaine muriate is firmly sustained at $3.50 for bulk. 
There is less disposition to shade established quotations in 
view of the stronger reports from primary sources, the price 
of crude having a continued upward tendency. 

Codeine is meeting with a fair seasonable demand and 
manufacturers’ prices are well sustained on the basis of $3.35 
to $3.65 for sulphate, as to quantity. 


Codliver oil has been somewhat unsettled since our last 
and the range of quotations has widened to $37.00 to $40,00, as 
to brand. The weakness is attributed to bearish influences, 
but a similar condition appears to prevail at primary sources 
of supply, for while it was reported that there had been 2 
decline there of $1.00 per barrel to the equivalent of $36.00, 
down here another report is that a bid equal to $37.50 on a 
good brand had been turned down. The disposition of holders 
is not to urge the distribution by price concessions, it being 
felt that the statistical position of the oil is altogether favor- 
able to sellers. 


Cubeb berries are in moderate demand, though without 
quotable change in price, sales of good ordinary quality being 
reported at 8c to 844c, while for XX 9c to 10c is asked. 


Ergot remains quiet and quotations on Spanish have fallen 
to the uniform level of German, 32c to 33c being now named 
for either variety. 


Glycerin shows increased activity and the tone of the mar- 
ket is firm, with quotations for C. P. well sustained at 14\%4c 
to 14%c for drums and barrels respectively; cans quoted 15'4c 
to 1614c, as to brand. 


Lycopodium is moving into firmer position under the in 
fluence of light supply, fair jobbing demand and adverse cro 
reports. Recent Hamburg advices are to the effect that the 
crop is a failure and prices show an upward tendency, though 
unmarked is yet obtainable at 5314c and Pollitz at 54c to 55c. 


Manna, small flake, is in better supply, owing to arrivals 












of new crop, and holders have consequently modified their 
views to the extent of accepting 45c, a decline of 5c. 


Menthol, under the influence of cable reports of damage to 
the Japanese peppermint crop, is attracting greatly increased 
attention. The spot supply is very light and holders have ad- 
vanced their selling limits to $7.00 to $7.50, with only small 
jobbing parcels obtainable at the inside figure. 


Nitrate of silver is lower, in sympathy with the position 
of the metal, and manufacturers now quote at 3414c to 36c, 
the inside figure being for 1,000-o0z. lots. 


Nux vomica is reported to be lower abroad, but the avail- 
able supply here is limited and prices are firmly maintained 
at the previous range of 2c to 2%4¢, as to quantity. 


Opium is weak and neglected and quotations show a fur- 
ther decline to $2.721%4 to $2.75 for natural in cases. Buyers 
are, however, pursuing the policy of limiting their operations 
to jobbing quantities, such being obtainable within the range 
of $2.771%4 to $2.78. Powdered is slightly easier at $3.42%4 to 
$3.45. 

Quinine is without quotable change and while the market 
has a quiet appearance, buyers appearing to have covered 
their wants for the present, there is still no pressure to sell 
and manufacturers’ quotations are maintained on the basis 
of 26¢ for bulk in 100-0z. tins. For the limited lots of German 
in second hands 25¢c is asked and some Java might be pur- 
chased at 24c. The bark sale in London on the 21st inst. went 
off at a decline, the unit being 144d against 134d at the pre- 
vious auction. 


Santonin is in rather limited supply and this, coupled with 
an advancing market for raw material, has influenced manu- 
facturers to raise their quotations to $6.15 to $6.20 for crystals 
and $6.25 to $6.30 for powdered, an advance of 35c. 


Spermaceti has developed a slightly firmer tendency, though 
prices are as yet quotably unchanged. For future delivery 2 
bid of 24c has been refused by first hands. 


St. John’s bread, new crop, is beginning to arrive and offers 
at 2%4e. 


CHEMICALS. 


Acetate of lime has been in good demand during the in- 
terval, with the business at $1.35 to $1.40. Brown is quiet at 
90e to 95e. 


Alum is passing out to consumers in liberal volume and 
values are steadily maintained on the basis of $1.75 to $1.80 
for lump and $1.80 to $1.85 for ground. 


Arsenic, white, is meeting with slightly increased inquiry 
and prices are firmer at 34¢c to 3c. 


Blue vitriol is a trifle irregular and unsettled in conse- 
quence of outside lots pressing for sale, but quotations remain 
at 4%c to 5\%4c for jobbing parcels, as to quantity. 


Brimstone, crude seconds, is firmer and the quotation has 
been advanced to $24.00. ‘ 


Cream of tartar is well sustained at the recent advance, 
sales of powdered making at 22%4c to 23c. 

Epsom salt has-advanced another notch and manufacturers 
now quote by the carload $1.25, with $1.50 named for smaller 
lots and up to $2.50 asked for retail quantities. 


Nitrate of silver is lower from the hands of manufacturers, 
in consequence of the decline in price of bullion, the revised 
range being given under Drugs. 

Oxalic acid shows increased firmness and holders are not 
free sellers at an advance to 6c to 614¢. 


Quicksilver is in good consumptive demand and quotations 
are well sustained on the basis of 6414c to 65c, as to quantity 
and seller. 


Sal ammoniac, white grain, is firmer and fractionally high- 
er, in sympathy with stronger primary markets; quoted 5%e 
to 6c, as to quality and quantity. 


ESSENTIAL OILS. 


Anise is in slightly improved position and while some deal- 
ers are disposed to hold out for higher prices no general ad- 
vance has been made, the jobbing sales during the fortnight 
being at $1.07% to $1.15. 

Cassia is without new feature of interest, though holders 
show more firmness in their views and the oil seems to be 
working into a stronger position. Meanwhile sales are mak- 
ing within the range of 6714c to 70c, as to quality and quantity. 

Clove continues held at the low range of 5714¢ to 60¢ for 
cans and 60c to 62%c for bottles, owing to competition be- 
tween distillers. 
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Bergamot is held with increased firmness, in consequence 
of recent adverse crop reports, but prices are quotably un- 
changed, the sales being at $2.10 to $2.25, as to quality and 
quantity. 


Lemon, orange and the other Messina essences are in mod- 
erate demand and firm, but prices are without quotable 
change. 


Pennyroyal remains quiet, without, however, any quotable 
change in values. 


Peppermint has been the center of interest in the essential 
oil market during the past fortnight; the upward movement 
referred to in our last was steadily maintained and quotations 
have been carried up to the highest point reached in many 
years, the sales aggregating upward of 50,000 lbs. The ex- 
treme price of $5.25 for case oil was reached on the 21st inst., 
but the market quieted down at the close without, however, 
losing any of its firm tone. Telegraphic advices from the 
West name $5.10 to $5.20 for the two grades in the hands of 
the principal holder there. Current quotations for tins are 
$4.75 to $5.00, while $5.00 to $5.25 is named for cases. 


Sassafras is scarce and prices are advancing under the in- 
fluence of this and an active demand, and while a limited 
quantity could doubtless be secured at 38c, 40c to 42c is more 
generally quoted. 


Spearmint has shared in the upward tendency of pepper- 
mint and while limited quantities might be bought at $3.00 
to $3.50, the general quotation is a shade above this. 


Tansy is in light supply and the tendency of the market 
is distinctly upward, with the inside quotation now $2.25. 


Wormwood is working into stronger position with the 
remainder of the American oils, though prices are as yet 
quotably unchanged. 


GUMS. 


Aloes, cape, have developed no action of any importance 
during the fortnight. Values are steady, but a quiet feeling 
prevails. 

Arabic, sorts, are moving out actively in a jobbing way 
and values are steadily maintained at the range of 9%4c to 
13c. For first picked 34c¢ to 44c is named, and sales of second 
and third picked are reported at 21c to 27¢ and 17c to 20c, re- 
spectively. 


Camphor is only in light jobbing request, but previous 
prices are fairly well sustained, the quotations for barrels and 
cases, respectively, being 5514c to 5é6c. 


Chicle has sold in a quantity way during the interval and 
prices are firmly maintained under the influence of limited 
available stocks, only small jobbing parcels offer at the quoted 
range of 35c to 38c. 

Tragacanth is in steady moderate request, with previous 
prices well sustained upon all grades. 


ROOTS, 


Angelica, new crop, offers freely at 14c to 16c, but only 
small jobbing sales are reported. 


Aconite is without important change; small sales of Ger- 
man are made at 9%4c to 12¢, as to quantity. 


Golden seal is well maintained at 58c to 55c, though. only 
jobbing sales are reported. 


Ipecac is without improvement and offers at the low range 
of $1.80 to $1.90 for Rio, but the demand is unimportant. 
Carthagena is quiet and unchanged at 90c to 95c. 


Jalap is held and selling at the advance previously noted 
and the position of the market is referred to as strong under 
the influence of a more active demand. 


Sanguinaria is in limited supply and values are firmer at 
the range of 6'4c to 7c. 


Senega appears to favor buyers, the price of late showing 
an easier tendency. We quote the revised range at 65c to 68c, 
as to quality and quantity. 


Serpentaria continues scarce and firm, with some holders 
quoting 47\%4c, though we hear of a quantity lot changing 
hands at 42%4e. 


SEEDS. 


There are few features of interest to report in the general 
market for druggists’ seeds, either as regards price or de- 
mand. The few fluctuations of the fortnight are confined 
to canary, caraway and mustard, and the revisions are noted 
in our original package prices. 
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Successful Business Men. 


LOUIS A. BECKER. 


The success of Louis A. Becker, president and treasurer of 
the company bearing his name, has been as rapid as his ad- 
venture into the manufacturing field; and although he has 
succeeded far beyond the dreams of his early life behind the 
soda fountain and prescription desk success has not spoiled 
Louis A. Becker, and he is still the modest, loyal, warm 
hearted person he was when he reached Chicago fresh from 
the backwoods of Minnesota. 

Mr. Becker was born in Winona, Minn., received his edu- 
cation at the public schools of that place and was apprenticed 
in the drug store of A. M. Pett & Son. He came to Chicago 
in 1886 and worked his way through the Chicago College of 
Pharmacy by doing relief work for Dr. F. C. Brooks, and he 
has since had the pleasure of selling Dr. Brooks a Twentieth 
Century fountain. 

In 1889 he was in the employ of Prof. N. Gray Bartlett, a 
man who is perhaps in the best position to instruct the young 
idea of any pharmacist in Chicago. Not content with work- 
ing for others, Mr. Becker bought a drug store at Thirty-first 


L. A. BECKER, 


President of the L. A. Becker Co., Chicago, III. 


street and Indiana avenue, which he afterward sold to enter 
the employ of the American Soda Fountain Company, where 
he worked for five years. 

Soda fountain apparatus has always been a hobby with 
Mr. Becker. He has run a fountain since he was twelve years 
of age ,and his aim has been to improve the apparatus and 
the beverages drawn through it. He has for years been of 
the opinion that there has been but little improvement in this 
line as compared with the rapid advancement of other lines 
in which mechanism is employed. 

L. A. Becker & Co. commenced business in 1888 and the 
firm were incorporated as the L. A. Becker Company in 1889, 
with John S. Nash as secretary. 

The factory at that time occupied a space measuring 30 x 
60 feet and employed four men. They now boast of a factory 
of six floors, each 80 x 100 feet, with 165 factory employees. 
Mr. Becker has recently opened new warerooms, three floors, 
60 x 80 feet, at 85 Kinzie street. The salesrooms and offices 
are at 87-89 Franklin street, where he employs 16 salesmen. 

The L. A. Becker Company have just been reorganized and 
capitalized at $250,000, with every dollar paid in. He claims 
to be the largest independent manufacturer of soda fountains 
in the world. He is a thirty-second degree Mason and Knight 
Templar, one of the charter members and organizers of the 
Chicago Drug Trade Club. He is a member of the Chicago 
Athletic Club and Cipher Club. He has worked 15 hours daily 
for years and in the race for fame has distanced men who 
have grown gray in the business. He believes that hard work 
and honest business methods are bound to succeed. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROAD 


Buffalo.—Frank A. Weed is again doing the Buffalo drug 
circuit in the interest of Whitall, T'atum & Co., having been 
in that line as a steady long enough to make his special line 
of druggists’ sundries very popular. 


Arthur C. Stallman made a short stay with us about the 
middie of the month, selling the specialties of his house, the 
Stallman & Fulton Company, and doing a good business as 
usual. 


C. M Badgley, the regular representative of Charles Pfizer 
& Co., took in the town a short season lately, and left with a 
large list of chemicals on his books, to be delivered here. 


Ira M. Clarke has not, till this month, been the rounds for 
the Paris Medicine Company, of St. Louis, since last year. 


George W. Johnston does not seil goods in Buffalo every 
day either, but be is with us now, disposing of all his long line 
of specialties. 

L. D. Worden, regular representative of Schieffelin & Co., 
and always in it with the Buffalo druggists, has been with us 
again and gone his ways considerably lightened of his stores. 


J. R. W. Tibby, who sells glass vials and bottles for the 
Tibby Glass Company, of Pittsburgh, is also an occasional 
visitor, but has paid us a good call lately, and is not sorry 
that he came. 


Boston.—S. Kent Page, who travels for the D. Kennedy 
Corporation, was in town a few days ago talking the goods 
of his firm. 


Mr. Manning carries the grip for the Albany Chemical Com- 
pany. He called on the trade recently. 


H. Schmalstich has been telling druggists hereabouts of 
Mennen’s Talcum Powder, and incidentally booking orders. 


Edward McGill was recently busy placing the goods of 
Lehn & Fink, New York. He met with good success. 


C. H. Clute represents the Florence Mfg. Company, Flor- 
ence, Mass. He carried away a good batch of orders on his 
last trip. 


W. C. Kellogg looks up trade for the Orangeine Chemical 
Company, Chicago, Ill. He placed a lot of goods on his last 
visit. . 

Cleveland.—A. E. Hendey is in the city taking orders for 
Lehn & Fink. 

C. R. Myers, of the firm of Myers Bros., Tremont, Ohio, 
rubber manufacturers, has been calling on the trade here, and 
did a land office business. 


J. P. Cheyney, representative of W. T. 
soliciting orders for the past few weeks. 


T. H. Cheetham, the popular perfume salesman of Lazell, 
Dalley & Co., has arrived and will call upon the local drug- 
gists for a few days. He his a choice and complete stock of 
perfumes and toilet waters for the holiday trade. 


J. Lightning Blitz, the J. Ellwood Lee Company’s repre- 
sentative, is suffering from “ pen paralysis,’’ contracted while 
here taking orders. Physicians say it is a local trouble that 
many commercial men suffer with when they come to Cleve- 
land, disappearing rapidly after leaving our city. 

Wm. Law Hooff, Burrough Bros.’ Ohio representative, has 
appeared in our midst and is fast booking orders for his firm’s 
specialties. 

G. C. Healey, the record breaker of ‘‘ carload’”’ order fame, 
is here in the interest of J. & J. 

G. F. Moulton is booking orders in glassware for Henry 
Allen, of New York. 

Will Swindell, of Swindell Bros., Baltimore, Md., canvassed 
the drug trade for bottle orders recently. 


I. A. Lerch secured many large orders for Colgate & Co. 
while here recently. 


& Co., has been 





P. J. Coughlin, the New York State representative of Nel- 
son, Baker & Co., Detroit, formed one of the group of travel- 
ing salesmen photographed at Elmira during the annual con- 
vention of the State Pharmaceutical Association. His name 
was inadvertently omitted from the list of names attached 
to the engraving published in the AMERICAN Drucarst for 
July 28. 











